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THE END OF THE WHIGS. 


BY B. C. F. COSTELLOE. 
WHEN the curtain fell on the last of the unreformed Parliaments, 
it is a truism to say that no one had even a dim idea of what was 
next to be acted on the stage. In the tactical game which was 


played in Cabinet. conferences between the Conservative and 
Liberal chiefs, in the extensive popular agitation which was called 
out in response to the action of the Lords, in the discussions, im- 
portant but more or less academic, concerning the principle of 
proportional representation, one thing only was apparent, and that 
was that no one had any certainty about the future. 

Three or fours years ago, the lone- headed individual who acts 
as Clerk of the Weather to the Birmingham Caucus, had made up 
his mind that if the agricultural labourer had a political idea, it 
was that the Church of England was a nuisance; and throughout 
the Midlands sanguine Radicals based their political calculations on 

this belief. They said that the Hodge of these parts had an uneasy 

sense that all power had for many a day been in the hands of the 
ee and the parson, and that since things were still anything but 
bright, and food not ple ntiful, and the w vorkhouse ahead, it must 
be somehow the fault of the parson and the squire, 

In Scotland ‘the Disestab ey rs were also active, but they were 
less confident. Only in the cities—especi: ally 1 in the West—an 
extreme Radical propag ha a was visibly gaining strength, in 
which the doctrines of Henry George were “mixed up with the 
grievances of the Crofter population. 

In Ireland there was a singular unanimity as to the solid eighty- 
five whom Mr. Parnell would lead in triumph. But whether the 
remaining eighteen would be Liberals or Tories was a matter on 
which the most opposite opinions prevailed. 

It was accepted also as a kind of political axiom that Wales 
would be as Liberal as before. But what was to happen in 
Lancashire and the whole manufacturi ing North, and whether the 
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English boroughs would return extreme Radicals or go for Fair 
Trade, and w hat manner of men the sixty-two members for the 
new divisions of the Metropolis would be, and what was to 
happen in the counties east, and west, and south, were all deep 
mysteries, as to which there were conjectures indeed, but on 
which even the hardiest partisan would not have cared to back 
his opinion heavily. 

And the results when they came were amazing enough. The 
Tory reaction in the boroughs great and small was startling 
The disorganisation and rout ‘of the Liberal party in London was 
absurd. The wholesale massacre of Conservative county seats 
everywhere, except in four patches—one lying along the coast 
from the Dee to the Solway, another in the eastern part of York- 
shire, a third taking in the groups of seats surrounding the 
Stamford Division, and the last and greatest filling with a solid 
block of Toryism the whole south-east of England—was a 
surprise even to Birmingham. So, too, every one, except perhaps 
Mr. Parnell, was astonished to find that the Ulster Liberels 
had vanished, and that even Mr. T. A. Dickson could not find 
a seat. 

But there was another result which was more important than 
all these, because, unlike them, it will be lasting, and it was 
probably i in the mind of no one when the Liberals demonstrated 
on the Embankment or when the Parnellites howled with frantic 
glee at the defeat of the Coercion Ministry. That result was the 
political disappearance of the Whig party. 

It is said by those who profess to know all secrets, that calcula- 
tions were made in the high places of Radicalism to see what 
strength could be relied on by any one who desired as a Radical 
to secede from a Whig Gladstonian Government, if such a thing 
should be. Those who imagined these calculations reckoned 
without the most important factor—which was the Radicalism 
of Mr. Gladstone himself. It is safe to say that Mr. Gladstone 
has long been, and is now, ahead of his party, not only in Irish 
affairs, but i in most other things also, excepting always Disestab- 
lishment. 

Those who followed the speeches of the Liberal leaders during 
the election must have noticed, if they read between the lines, 
how eagerly almost every one, except Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, was endeavouring to express his sympathy with as much 
as possible of the Radical programme. Mr. Gladstone himself— 
as became the leader of a disunited party—did his best to main- 
tain an even keel, and in his anxiety to pacify all of those 
important people, from Lord Selborne downw ard, who seemed on 
the point of taking flight, he carried my stification to such a point 
as to arouse an indignation that is by no means yet allayed among 
the Radicals of the north. But even Lord Granville went out 
his way to show his sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain, and no one 
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except the two who have been named ventured to take up an 
irreconcilable position. It is not even fair to make Lord 
Hartington an exception to this amiable rule. Except in his 
mad speech concerning Home Rule at Belfast, where for some 
reason he forgot his habitual orudging caution, even he did not 
really burn his ships. It is true he said strong things about the 
three acres, but a careful analysis of his speeches will show that 
he never quite debarred himself from saying by-and-by that 

“with proper safeguards,” and “upon further information,” he 
might assent even to the ex propriation clauses of the next Land 
and Local Government Bills. The set of the wind in high political 
quarters was all one way. It was plain, except to those very 
superior Whigs w ho cannot easily believe they are out of touch 
with the country, that somewhere in Mr. Gladstone’s mind there 
were stored up possibilities going far beyond the deftly cautious 
platitudes of the Manifesto. It should have been clear to im- 
partial observers that Mr. ‘hamberlain could not conceivably be 
excluded from the coming Gladstone Cabinet. It followed that 
every one who went into it with him, would require to be able to 
hold advanced ideas upon some at least of the subjects included 
in the famous “ unauthorised programme.” 

To do justice to the political world, however, there were left a 
faithful few among the Whigs who made it clear that they would 
on no account have any dealings with the unclean thing. Foremost 
among these was Mr. Goschen. It was, indeed, a curious sight 
to see how, with his clear sense of the economic difficulties, his 
powerful and unbending logic, he held out against all temptations 
to see virtue in the New Radicalism, pitted himself with sufficient 
directness against its great High Priest, and tugged along uneasily 
behind him the cumbrous weight of Lord Hartington. There 
could be no mistake that, whatever else the election. did, it made 
Mr. Goschen the leader of the backward Whigs, though what 
it had done for the backward Whigs was in those days not 
apparent. 

From his inconvenient honesty there followed a dilemma. It 
was plain that he and Mr. Chamberlain practically could not sit 
in the same Cabinet. In Opposition, they might call themselves 
members of the same party, and no harm was done. But in office 
a party must have a policy, and a common policy for these two 
was hopeless. If there was to be a Gladstone Cabinet, therefore, 
it must either have Mr. Goschen as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Chamberlain below the gangway, or it must have Mr. 
Chamberlain high in power and Mr. Guechon as a candid critic. 
And in the latter event, another inference was unfortunately 
plain. If the new Cabinet was to lean to the Radical side, the 
day could not be far distant when Mr. Goschen would be the 
leader of a cave. 

The struggle between the two parties in the Liberal camp was 
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in part, no doubt, a “contest for the body and soul of the member 
for Midlothian.” The Whigs maintained that the importation of 
startling and premature ideas, not included or favoured in the 
Manifesto, was not only dangerous, but disloyal. No sooner had 
that document appeared in print than with ludicrous alacrity 
they all rushed up to “set their foot upon the line,” thanking 
their political stars that it had been drawn no further forward, 
The keynote of their fighting speeches was that Mr. Chamberlain 
was the demon of disunion, and that they were the only loyal 
followers of the Liberal chief. For the moment, they were not 
undeceived, and it almost seemed as if they were successful, 

How long the Nemesis in ordinary times might have been 
delayed no man can tell; but in the presence of the Parnellite 
success the times were by no means ordinary. The truth is that 
hardly any of us realised while the fight was going on what was 
meant by saying that—as every one admitted on all possible 
occasions—there would be eighty-five Parnellites in the new 
House. This solid third party might or might not hold the 
numerical balance of power, but they were certain in any case to 
exert a tremendous controlling force upon the councils of parties 
and the course of Legislation. 

t was all very well to talk of new procedure rules or of whole- 
sale suspensions, A workable arrangement of the business of the 
House was and is needful enough for every reason, but there 
is no procedure short of the abolition of all the safeguards of 
minorities which could gag the fighting eighty-five. As for sus- 
pension, it would be less than no use except while it lasted, and 
the idea of a continuous suspension belongs to that order of 
politics which is, or ought to be, confined to army colonels. The 
Irish question simply blocked the way, and neither Mr, Gladstone's 
Manifesto nor Mr. Chamberlain’s programme was at all likely to 
bear Parliamentary fruit until the Irish question was solved. 

Now if there was a thing on which the Whigs had nailed their 
colours to the mast, it was the Irish question. Lord Hartington 
lost his temper. It seemed that in his mind the man who would 
tolerate Home Rule in any form was worthy to be tried for 
treason. Mr. Goschen was almost sublime in the impressive 
eloquence with which he besought all manner of men to rally 
round the Act of Union. All the other characteristic Whigs, 1 
they had not the courage or the strength to make as powerful a 
protest, at least gave it to be distinctly understood that there 
must be a policy of no surrender, and that the eighty-five, and 
those who sent them, must be silenced by any necessary quantity 
of coercion. They flattered themselves somehow that Mr. Gladstone 
could not but agree with them. They were not shaken by the 
momentous words of the very first speech which he delivered 0 
Euinburgh, even though Mr. Parnell accepted them at once a 
cne cf the most important utterances upon the subject. They 
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were not alarmed when Lord Rosebery—the ad latus of the 
ampaign—wove into his ingenious phrases such sympathetic 
suggestions on the subject as no man of mark would have dared 
‘o utter in Scotland twelve months before. Even the long-known 
ad often-repeated convictions of Mr. Herbert Gladstone could 
not make the Whigs afraid. The truth was, that the absolute 
rickedness of any kind of a Parliament in Dublin was so evident 
to those men of the day before yesterday, that they could not 
tretch their imaginations to the point of conceiving that the 
ader to whom they were devoted might hold a contrary 
pinion. 
After the event, it is not difficult now to see that Mr. Glad- 
one’s own mind has probably long been prepared for some such 
ification of Ireland—if it be not indeed just the achievement 
which he has been looking forward as the crowning triumph 


fa creat career. Is it too rash to nyecture that since 1869, at 


st, the cherished mission of his political life has been to bring 
stice at long last to the Irish people ; and that they, bitterly as 
they have railed at what they believed to be his failures and his 


‘isdeeds, have yet in their hearts all the while confessed that he 
as their friend? The Whios had had no such enthusiasm. 


[hey are of that order of superior people to whom it seems most 
atural to treat the Irish and all other subject races as we treat 
ildren in a nursery. And when at last there came out from 


awarden sounds too distinct to be mistaken, their rage and grief 
ere boundless, 


There was nothing to be d ; They uld not change their 
nvictions, neither could they eat their words. Mr. Goschen 
lemnly met Lord Harting’ and 1 ‘1a memorandum ; the 
spectator’ sorrowed, the J'imes tore its hair, but they knew by 
that time, and Mr. Gladstone knew, that in spite of some apparent 
iccesses, their power in the Hou was broken, and that the 


uture was in other hands. 

It is true they had not a few successes to boast of. The 
hamberlain programme had sustained defeat in unexpected 
juarters. In Scotland especially, whose robust Liberalism is 
proverbial, a large number of the elections had turned directly 
on the question whether the new Cabinet should be Radical or 
Whig, And here fortune had favoured the “ Moderate Men.” 

A rapid development of the unexpected fighting power of 
Chureh Defence, in the last day s of the election, had done them 
yeoman service. This, together with the influence of the same 
vackward wave that produce | the Tory reaction in the English 
oroughs, and aided by the whole strength of the two best news- 
papers in the north, had rescued many a respectable Whig out of 
the hands of his Radical assailants. In some cases even Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence was used with what seemed an unnatural 
partiality on the same side. But even so, it needed but little 
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knowledge of the political forces at work to see that there was 
hardly a single Whig seat in Scotland which could in future 
be called secure. That the active politicians, excepting those 
committed to the Established Church, not only approved but 
welcomed the Chamberlain programme, had been evident from 
the day when Mr. Chamberlain began at Glasgow his northern 
campaign. The representatives of the associations had on that 
occasion gone even beyond the very Radical resolutions drafted 
for their acceptance, and when another body of delegates, who 
were supposed to be specially moderate in their proclivities, 
assembled later on at Perth, the Whigs were routed with derision. 
It is true that these same associations were in most cases badly 
organised, and that their power in the elections fell far short of 
their hopes; but it is equally true that they contained a very 
fair representation of the fighting men of the party, and that 
what they thought in the autumn of 1885, their constituencies 
will think before long. So thoroughly is this the case, that even 
in those divisions which have now returned Conservatives, it is 
the better opinion that if the Liberal party desires to win 
them, it had better, in the future, run a fighting Radical than a 
territorial Whig. 

Turning from Scotland to England, the eye of the moderate 
politician did not find relief. A certain number, of course, of the 
time-honoured sort of representatives have been returned for the 
county divisions, but theirnumbers have sadly fallen away. One 
half of the old House has gone, and their places know them no 
more; and in their stead there have come tumbling in new 
sorts of men of all kinds, very few of whom are wedded to the 
great political tradition that gave to the Whig party an import- 
ance now historic. There are ten new labour representatives, and 
these are anything but Whigs. There are thirty-one journalists, 
and they are scarcely prone to be moderate men. There are still 
some eighty country gentlemen, it is true; but then the majority 
of them are Tories. The English situation may be summed up in 
this way—that where the boroughs have not gone Tory, they are 
naturally Radical; and that the mass of the county divisions 
were carried for the party distinctly on the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme. 

It was, therefore, only natural that the first crucial division 
of the new Parliament should have been taken on Mr. Jesse 
Collings’ amendment. It was also natural that that amendment 
should be frankly endorsed by Mr. Gladstone, partly for its own 
sake, and partly as a means of carrying out a forward Irish 
policy ; and that upon it he should have been carried into power 
by the votes of an overwhelming majority of the Liberal party- 
Equally natural was it that upon just that occasion Mr. Goschen 
should have stood out again as the leader of the backward Whigs, 
should have attacked Mr. Gladstone with bitterness, Mr. Cham- 
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berlain with fury, and should have stoutly summoned his legions 
to follow him into the cave, which is henceforth his natural home. 
Not less natural was it that Lord Hartington should be once 
more dragged heavily at his chariot wheels, endeavouring as he 
went to throw out hopes of future co-operation. And, finally, it 
was most natural of all that when the leaders marched out bravely 
expecting great things, their legions wavered and went the other 
W ay. 

Now that the rumours are cleared away, and the Radical 
Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone is at work upon its Irish and 
English Radical programine, the result of the whole is plain. 
What number of so-called Liberals will really withhold their 
support from the Government remains to be seen. The estimates 

vary. It may be forty ; it will most probably be less; it cannot 
well be more. Upon the Irish question the party is executing the 
right-about-face with a readiness truly amazing. Mr. Gladstone 
is more than ever the dictator of the situation, and the man who 
opposes him is lost. ‘Too much was made some time ago of the 
assumed reluctance of Mr. Chamberlain to consent to a Home 
Rule measure. He had himself already proposed the scheme of 
National Councils, which could not but amount in the end to 
much the same thing. And although he candidly confessed his 
annoyance when the Parnellites refused to hear of it, and although 
he probably disapproved of Mr. Gladstone’s tactics at the moment, 
there could not be any doubt among those who had followed his 
mind upon the subject, that he was not only ready but willing 
to consent to any practicable plan. That the new Irish Secretary 
was more than willing, has long been common knowledge; and 
that when the time came for making choice between the con- 
cession of a constitutional demand and the re-enactment of an 
odious and oppressive code, the Radicals would with one accord 
accept any reasonable Home Rule, was visible to all but the 
blind. 

The Whigs, in a word, are isolated. They have scruples more 
honourable than obvious which prevent them from joining the 
Conservative party. Even if they had not, they would hardly 
find themselves at home under the joint leadership of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill. If there were any hope 
that Mr. Goschen might become the leader of a truly cautious and 
Conservative party in the Commons, it would be a most admirable 
result. Incapable of arousing enthusiasm, he is yet a perfect 
critic. If he is too timid to inaugurate reforms, he is at least 
keenly alive to the difficulties of | any problem, and sincerely 
anxious to safeguard any proposed solution from the manifold 
dangers of political change. His worst enemy cannot deny that 
he is a great financier, that he is no mean statesman, and that he 
is an honest lover of mankind. Cool, shrewd, resolute, and in the 
Main impassive, he .is equipped by nature for the work of 
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moderating the rash zeal of those whose minds are too full of the 
needs of the world. Such a man would be the ideal leader of a 
true Conservative party—but the Fates have willed it otherwise, 
Perhaps the true Conservative party does not exist. A very 
different person has made himself the standard bearer of the 
Tory Democracy ; and Mr. Goschen must remain, as he has been 
in truth for many a day, the king of a deserted cave. 

For a cave, in truth, must inevitably be deserted. Those only 
are at home there who are out of touch with the real movement 
of the times, and who, for whatever reason, are incapable of lead- 
ing the nation. The leaders of the nation in politics are those 
who express more or less clearly the things which the nation 
indistinctly wants ; and now that the modes of political action 
have once for all become frankly democratic, it is not possible for 
those to lead or even to control the current of events who cannot 
bring their minds to frankly trust the people. That is the one 
thing which your true Whig cannot do. Historically he is the 
inheritor of the tradition of the great oligarchy to whose sym- 
pathy for a certain kind of freedom many of our liberties are no 
doubt due, but who in the palmy days before the Reform Bill 
had almost as little conception of the democracy of our time as 
their congeners of the Tory persuasion. In the battle of parties 
in those old unreformed times there can be seen, no doubt, the 
seeds of the great principles and the beginnings from which great 
movements might arise, but politics as yet was as little the 
government of the people by the people as it had been under the 
Plantagenets. 

With the Reform Bill here began the real English Revolution, 
and in the fifty years since then there has been a change, happily 
gradual, but persistent, and in the end complete, by which the 
power of Government has more and more passed down into the 
hands of the people themselves. Throughout this movement the 
Whigs have found themselves forced gradually on, not finding 
any point at which it was easy to break with that Liberal party 
in which their sympathies and their interests happened to be 
bound up, and always struggling, as each new change drew near, 
to hold back the course of reform, and to moderate the zeal of the 
forward party. At one period, when the singular genius of Lord 
Palmerston controlled for many years the councils of the Liberal 
party, it seemed as if the Whigs had actually succeeded in stopping 
the movement of reform. The shrewd old cynic almost openly 
sneered at and blocked his own Reform Bill, and so long as he lived 
the moderate section had their way. But from the moment when 
Mr. Gladstone attained power a new spirit was infused into 
politics. From the first, however his policy may have shaped 
itself to outward view, he has been at heart a Radical in the 
sense that he has been far more keenly impressed with the neces- 
sity of vast and radical changes for the adaptation of the institu- 
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tions of the country to the needs of a new time, than with either 
the dangers or the difficulties which all such developments 
involve. Partly by his commanding genius for detail, partly by 
the very contagion of the enthusiasm which he communicated to 
his followers and to the country, but most of all by the fact 
that he has known how, in the subtlest ways, to express exactly 
that side of the popular desire which at the moment is ripe for 
fulfilment, he has carried the country in the course of his past 
twenty years of personal sway through a veritable revolution. 
For many reasons the Whigs have never broken with him. His 
personal ascendency over his colleagues and the real caution with 
which his many-sided mind is wont to fence round even the most 
startling measures with practical safeguards of great value, have 
helped to retard the inevitable breach between the anti-demo- 
cratic section of the party and the real Liberals. But the leopard 
has not changed his spots. The distinctive Whigs are those who 
have not been wont to consider that the popular voice may be 
trusted with the nation’s affairs, and for such there is no real 
place in the modern Liberal party. 

In the days of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, no opponent of 
franchise Reform upon the Tory side was half so bitter or so 
contemptuous of the new voters as the representative Whig, who 
then was Mr. Robert Lowe. When the next step was to be 
taken and the enfranchisement of the rural population came up, 
Mr. Lowe was himself outdone in the persistence of his opposition 
by Mr. Goschen ; and if any man desires to see the Whig position 
put in its most cogent and attractive light he cannot do better 
than turn to the first great speech in which Mr. Goschen separated 
himself from his party on the question of the County Franchise. 
He will find there that the burden of his complaint, put without 
offence but firmly, is that it is fatal, here and elsewhere, to base 
the control of legislation upon “numbers and numbers alone.” 

That is the dividing line. No man pretends that the De- 
mocracy cannot err. But it is the Radical belief that in the 
first place no other government but Democracy is possible, and 
that in the next place its errors are less persistent, and more 
likely to be righted than the selfishness of an oligarchy or the 
caprices of personal power. Between these two conceptions of 
the political future there is no reconciliation. As a retarding 
torce the influence of the Whigs is broken. To persuade the De- 
mocracy they are not able, for they cannot speak its language. 
To guide it they are not willing, for they will not do its work. 
Chey have played a great part in history; they can reckon a 
roll of great names in the past, and there are many just and many 
able men who are proud to be associated with them now; but 
the debate and the division which sealed the fate of Lord 
Salisbury’s Administration drew a line across the history of Eng- 
land which was more important still, when it marked the point 
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at which once for all the rupture in the Liberal party was made 
plain, so that from thenceforth what remained of the Whigs 
became, like the Republicans of the Roman Empire, a historic 
survival, perhaps a philosophic sect, but for practical purposes an 
anachronism. 
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A LEGEND OF NAGASAKI. 
BY C. F, GORDON CUMMING. 


In the course of prolonged cruises in many waters, it has been my 
pleasant lot to anchor in many a beautiful harbour, but none, I 
think, more fascinating in its fairy-like loveliness than that of 
Nagasaki, on the southern isle of Japan. 

Its charm is perhaps enhanced by the abruptness with which 
_ traveller (who has perchance been storm-tossed on the misty 

llow Sea, or has for days lain fog-bound, not daring to 
ay ome +h the dangerous rock-girt coast) suddenly finds the 
steersman apparently running right on shore, and just when 
wreck seems inevitable, he discovers that betwixt those high 
cloud-capped crags flows a deep channel into which the largest 
vessel may glide ‘securely, and then for three miles he sails up a 
lovely fiord, bristling with a succession of most picturesque islets, 
to which cling gnarled old fir-trees, while the hills on either side 
are clothed with thickets of feathering bamboo, or else most care- 
fully cultivated, and dotted over with pleasant homesteads, and 
all is so exquisitely green that the eye never wearies of feasting 
on its fresh beauty. 

Such a sail, on a day of alternating sun and shower, when the 
sparkling blue waters are ian erisped by the light breeze, and the 
cloud shadows chase one another athwart the hills, is truly a 
dream of delight. Here and there are little sandy bays where 
happy children play, and where the fishers dry their brown nets 
when the quaint fishing-boats come home, laden with the harvest 
of the deep. 

Around the head of this fiord lies the pretty town of Nagasaki, 
quite an idyllic city, where commerce, with its restless hurry and 
struggle, is singularly unobtrusive ; and the most conspicuous 


feature is the multitude of large heavily-thatched roofs, half 


veiled by dark foliage, each marking where some handsome 
Buddhist temple, with cool shady courts, has niched itself in one 
of many pleasant valleys, or on the terraced sides of the richly 
wooded hills, 

(Quite as numerous as the temples are the peaceful and carefully 
tended burial grounds, which in Japan are always points of attrac- 
tion, andare, moreover, the scenes of most graceful festivals on behalf 


of the dead. In whatever direction our w andering steps lead us, 
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we seem to be for ever discovering new cemeteries prettier than 
the last. Altogether, Nagasaki and its surroundings present the 
very ideal of peaceful repose, and it seems almost incredible that 
these green shores and laughing waters should have witnessed 
such terrible scenes of bloodshed as were here enacted during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, during the terrible persecu- 
tions whereby the Japanese Government strove to exterminate 
the adherents of the Portuguese and Spanish Jesuit missions, who 


had migrated hither from all parts of the Empire, hoping to find 
greater security at the headquarters of foreign trade 

Lamentable, indeed, was the failure of that hope, when, in the 
oreedy thirst for cold, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dateh each 
strove to outwit the other, and to blacken their fellow- ‘hristians 
in the eyes of the Japanese, each hoping that alone should 
remain in possession of this coveted centre of commerce. pe this 
pitiful contest the Dutch remained masters of the field, the 
price of denying their faith and submitting to a life of almost 


incredible ignominy. 

Many a terrible memory of wholesale massacre clings to these 
fair isles, but two especially belong literally to this now peaceful 
harbour. ‘The first is the story of Takaboko, a very y pic turesque 
islet with pleasant grassy slopes on one side, but faced on the 
other with precipitous crags. Thither were brought a great 
multitude of native Christians, who had pre viously bees sub- 
jected to all manner of horrible tortures to induce them to 
renounce the Holy Name; and who,-as a last appeal, were led up 
the grassy bank to the brink of the prec ipice, ser the re bid den 
to choose between trampling on the Cross, or being hurled from 
the crag to fall in battered anguish on the sea-worn rocks 1 
below. It is said that not one would ac cept the alternative of a 
life so basely ransomed; and, in memory of weit ny devotion, ‘the 
Martyrs’ Isle is now generally known as Pappenberg—“ the crag 
of the Fathers.” 

The other memory to which I referred is that of a terrible sea 
ficht, @ l’outrance, which occurred about the year 1637, when these 
calm waters were reddened with the blood of a host of brave war- 
riors, Spanish and Japanese. In the whole range of naval wartfare, 
I know of no record so startling as that of the fate of the last 
Spanish three-decker which dared to enter this port. News 
travelled slow in those days; nevertheless tidings had reached 
the Court of Japan that about a year previously a Japanese junk 
had been seized, robbed, and scuttled off the coast of Manilla by 
the Castillians (generic term for all Spaniards). These sea- pirates 
had thought to secure secrecy by drowning all the crew, never- 
theless some “bird of the air had carried the matter,” and the 
edict went forth that no Spanish ship should ever again dare to 
approach the shores of Japan. Great, then, was the ~ excitement 
when it became known that a large Spanish vessel, laden with 
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merchandise from the P hilippine [sles, had disregarded all remon- 
strances of the harbour authorities, and h ad sailed right up to the 
town of Nagasaki, and there anchored. The Imperial commands 
were forthwith issued to the Prince of Arima, bidding him set 
fire to this invading ship, and utterly destroy all her merchandise 
and her crew. 

Vainly did some secret friend contrive to warn the great 
Spanish commander of the terrible fate in store for him and his 
followers, and urge them to seek safety by instant flight. The 
proud Spaniards were not to be so easily turned aside from their 
purpose ; for Japanese gold they had risked this venture, and 
Japanese gold they were resolve .d to carry with them. So night 
and day the ‘y toiled to dispose of their cargo, and relade their 
beautiful ship with one more precious. When this was accom- 
plished, they prepared to sail, but the hour of grace was past. 
The wind was now contrary, and to sail down the fiord was 
impracticable—a turn of events which, strange to say, had never 
entered into the calculations of these brave navigators. 

Meanwhile the great Prince of Arima had arrived with an 
army of picked warriors in a fleet of rowing boats. From the 
height of their majestic three-decker, and confident in the invinci- 
bility of their firearms and three tiers of brass cannon, the 
Spaniards looked down disdainfully on the ant-like multitude 
who swarmed around them ; but their scorn changed to amazement 
when these athletic little warriors, led by the Prince of Arima 
in person, scaled the sides of the huge ship, boarded her, and 
utterly regardless of their own lives, fought so desper ately that 
they actually obtained possession of the upper deck. It was too 
late then to repent of the folly of having despised their foe. The 
position was desperate, and called for a desperate remedy. The 
retreat was sounded, the Spaniards one and all retired to the 
lower deck, closing the hatchways after them, and by the aid of 
many small charges of gunpowder, blew up the main deck. A 
moment more, and, ere the green hills had ceased to re-echo the 
shouts of triumph, the blue waters were strewn with the 
scorched and blackened corpses of the victors, and the burning 
fragments of timber. 

The Prince of Arima narrowly escaped sharing in this whole- 
sale destruction, for, — treachery when the Spaniards 
retreated, he leapt overboard just in time to avoid the fate of his 
retainers. Quick as thought he summoned a second scaling party, 
and again led on the attack with the identical result. The 
second deck, and then the third, were thus blown up by the 





desperate defenders of the great ship, and still fresh boatloads of 


valiant Japanese warriors pressed on to fill the place of their 
luckless comrades. The Spaniards had now retreated to the hold 
of their vessel, and there, fighting with the courage of despair, 
defended thesosclves for six hours, till the very last man was 
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dead ; and the conquerors, whose victory had cost them the lives 
of three thousand of their bravest warriors, literally obeyed the 
Imperial command, and scuttled the inv adine vessel with all that 
remained of her goodly merchandise. It is said that in after 
years no less than three thousand cases of gold and many other 
treasures were recovered by Japanese divers from the depths of 
Nagasaki harbour, and wondering children still gather round 
some gifted teller of old legends to learn how | rave ly their fore- 
fathers gave their lives in obeying the Emperor’s be hest in that 
terrible fight with the great Spanish mercantile man-of-war. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
BY ALFRED EWEN FLETCHER. 


PorTRY is the music of human kinship with God, and man, and 
nature. Every work of art, no matter whether the artist appeals 
to us through the medium of language or of colour, of marble or 
of sound, is an expression of that music in one or other of its 
numberless modulations. ‘Thus poetry, whether embodied in a 
cathedral or a statue, a painting, a sy mphony, or asong, is simply 
musical thought, thought conceived by a mind keenly ‘sensitive to 
that harmony by which the heart of man beats, worlds revolve, 
and all things have their mystery and their being. Just as 
the phenomena of the external universe are manifestations of the 
operations of laws which are eternal, because harmonious—-as tides 
ebb and flow, forests bloom and decay, mountains are clothed 
with calm or storm, “meteors shoot, cl louds form, lightnings are 
loosened, stars come and go,’ all in ober lience to what the Greeks 
conceived to be “the music of the spheres,’ so the beautiful 
phenomena of the world of the poet’s own creation are manifesta- 


tions of the operations of 
“ & part 
Of the self-same universal being 
That is throbbing in his brain and heart.’ 


But, it may be answered, the man of science equally with the poet 
is impressed with the conviction that the il of all things is 
perfect music, or, in other words, that “ order is heaven’s first law.” 
In what respect therefore does science differ from poetry? As all 
truth appreciable by human intelligence is, broadly speaking, 
either scientific or poetical, it is of the utmost importance that 
the distinction between the two should be clearly understood. 
The world of mind, like the world of matter, has two hemispheres, 
the one consisting of the realms held in fealty to Apollo, the 
other of the regions wherein are laid the scenes of the “ fairy 
tales of science.” It is not always easy to define the exact 
frontier line between the respective dominions of the poet and 
the scientist, for at times the one makes incursions into the 
territory of the other. It is well to remember, however, that, 
both as regards its aim and the method of attaining it, poetry 
widely differs from science. The latter contemplates ‘the pheno- 
mena of matter and mind as effects to be referred to their causes, 
the former as causes of emotional or imaginative effects. Science 
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is analytic, and appeals to the understanding ; poetry is synthetic, 
and appeals to the senses and the emotions. The one resolves 
things into their component elements; the other clothes them 
“with the golden exhalations of the morn.” The man of science 
tells you that marble is composed of so much limestone and cas, 
but the poet comes to it with his chisel and shapes it to ajoy for 
ever. The scientist sees in the rising sun an illustration of the 
truth of the Newtonian theory of the universe; but the poet 
sees in it and its entourage of cloud splendour something more 
than this. He sees in it, as William Blake saw, “an innumerable 
multitude of the heavenly host crying ‘Holy! holy! holy! is 
the Lord God Almighty.’ ” ; 

“The grand power of poetry,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
“is its interpretive power, the power of so dealing with things as 
to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense of 
them and of our relations with them; and when this sense is 
awakened in us as to objects without us, we feel ourselves to be 
in contact with the essential nature of those objects, to be no 
longer bewildered and oppressed by them, but to have their 
secret and to be in harmony with them, and this feeling calms 
and satisfies us as noothercan. The interpretations of science do 
not give us this intimate sense of objects; . . . they appeal toa 
limited faculty, and not to the whole man.”* 

But although poetry is antithetical to science, we must not 
forget that the one may become the subject of the other. There 
is a poetry of science as well asascience of poetry. At any rate, 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Bacon and from Bacon to Mill, have 
endeavoured to create a science of the latter; while, on the other 
hand, some of the best art-workmanship that genius ever produced 
has been the result of the poetical treatment of speculative 
questions. Compare, for instance, Hamlet’s soliloquy with Bishop 
Butler’s discourse “ Of a Future State,” and you will get some 
idea of the distinction between science and poetry. Or compare, 
again, Mr. Browning's “ Caliban upon Setebos ” with, say, Laplace’s 
nebulous theory of creation, and the same distinction becomes 
apparent. You may treat even the propositions of Euclid 
poetically. The fact that it is possible to speak of “The 
Loves of the Triangles” certainly favours this assumption. In 
fact, everything in the heaven above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth may be looked at either “through the 
eye” of the poet or “ with the eye” of the scientist—may be dealt 
with scientifically in so far as it is possible to attempt to define 
it, and poetically in so far as it is possible to extract from it 
humour or pathos. Every post may be idealised into a ghost, 
every ghost diagnosed into a post. But it is the object of 
science to instruct and of poetry to fascinate and impress. It is 
impossible, however, for fascination to be awakened, or for any 
* ** Maurice de Guerin.” 
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ression to be made upon the imagination and the heart, unless 
the artist is possessed of a keen appreciation of that music of 
which I have been speaking, and which Mr. Carlyle declares to 
be “the primeval element of us, of us and of all things.” And 


this appreciation must be more than sympathetic: it must be 
creative. 
Hence art is not imitative, as is commonly supposed. Its 
usiness is with “the forms of things unknown,” that is to say, 


with the impressions and ideas suggested to the mind in its con- 

templation of the phenomena of the external and the internal 
world, but of which these phenomena are not necessarily the 
embodiments. The music that is in all things is alike in no two 
things, and whatever be the modulation that the poet takes for 
the key-note of his song, the song itself is what no man has heard 


before. There have been poets, it is true, who have aimed 
directly at the exact imitation of nature, as Haydn, for instance, 


in his “Creation,” but, as Professor Bain says, “no good judge 
ever puts music of this kind high.” Again, in the Louvre there 

sap ortrait by Denner, which looks, as M. Taine s says, as though 
’ would walk out of the frame, so exactly has the artist imitated 
every visible detail of the structure of his model. Yet one touch 
of Vandyck is worth the whole of it; for the eyes are not the 
windows of a soul, the lips suggest no language, and the features 
have neither animation nor repose. Cicero tells us that when 
Phidias set to work upon the statue of Jupiter or Minerva he 
contemplated no individual from whom to take a model, “but 
there was in his mind a form of beauty gazing upon which he 
guided his hand and skill in its delineation.” Zeuxis, we are 
told, took five of the most beautiful women of Crotona as his 
models when he commenced to paint his picture of a perfect 
beauty. His work, however, was not a portrait of any one of his 
five models, but the repres et Piva of an ideal which the group- 
ing together of their individual perfections suggested. “ Beautiful 
women are rare,’ said Raphaelle, and he found none so beautiful 
as his own Madonna or Galatea. Albano’s own beautiful wife and 
children served. him as his only models, but if his pictures 
were not something more than mere likenesses it is evident 

that he achieved no greater triumph than the photographer 
al 1 have accomplished. It is the same in the poetry of language 
as In the poetry of colour or of marble. No men and women in the 
flesh ever spoke as Shakespeare’s men and women speak. If 
ae were the end of art, Hansard’s “ Aids to Refreshing 

Slumber” would have to be ranked higher than the most power- 
f il dramas, and Madame Tussaud be cre edited with genius superior 
to that of Michael Angelo. A great work of art is like nothing 
and is a copy of noti ling, but stands alia in its originality a 
revelation of 


“The light that never was on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
VOL. XIV. 
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“ Tf,” says Plato, “ you take a man as he is made by nature and 
compare him with another who is the effect of art, the work of 
nature will always appear the less beautiful, because art is more 
accurate than nature.” Again, Maximus Tyrus says, “ The image 
which is taken by a painter from several bodies produces a beauty 
which it is impossible to find in any single natural body.” 

Twenty men of genius may be set to paint a given landscape; 
the products of their handiwork will be as essentially different as 
would twenty poems descriptive of the same scene. It is not the 
landscape they paint, as Mr. John Stuart Mill points out, “but 
the real thing described is the state of emotion of the spectator.” 
Poetry, as Sir Henry Taylor says, must not fit too close to life’s 
realities, 

“In truth to nature missing truth to art; 
For art commends not counterparts and « 
But from our life a nobler life would shap 
Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 
And teach us not jejunely what we are, 
But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias.” 

Thus art is above nature as soul is above matter. “Art sup- 
plants, gives mainly worth to nature,” says Mr. Browning, and 
Coleridge expresses the same idea in : 

“We receive but what we give, 
And in ourselves alone doth natur 

Every man is the creator of his own universe,and the poet is remark- 
able among men in that he not only sees more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in other people’s philosophy, but in that 
he has the power of suggesting to others what they could not 
themselves see or conceive of without his aid. Hence he himself 
is the sublimest thing in nature, and Mr. Ruskin is undoubtedly 
right in his assertion that “the creation of such a system as a 
high human intelligence endowed with its ineffably perfect instru- 
ments of eye and hand is a far more appailing manifestation of 
infinite power than the making either cf seas or mountains.’ 

Yet we say that it is essential that the artist should follow 
nature. Undoubtedly he must if his work is to enlist our 
admiration or awaken our sympathies. But the more true the 
artist is to nature the less will he be a copyist, for nature abhors 
imitation, and 

“No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another all in all.” 
What is meant by being true to nature is being true to her 
methods of operation. Nature does not hang grapes upon thorns 
or figs upon thistles; she casts no shadow that is out of harmony 
with the light that beats upon the shadowed object, no matter at 
what angle the rays may fall. Consistency is in all her ways, 
and she does not call forth our tears when all goes merrily with 
us, nor excite us to levity when we stand by the open grave 
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The poet who is faithful to nature or “true to the life,” as we 
say, observes the like consistency. The characters of his picture 
or his poem may be anything | out the counterfeit presentments of 
real men and women; they may be colossal or diminutive, or 
altogether such impossible personages as Caliban or Ariel, yet the 
work will be true to nature and to life provided it is harmonious 
in all its parts and the artist admits no incongruities detrimental 
to the essential character which it is designed to possess. Those 
works of art which aim primarily at the representation of what 
is called real life belong to the lowest order. Of such are the 
productions of the majority of our modern novelists and play- 
wrights. The works of these artists are necessarily more popular 
and more widely appreciated than those of the far superior geniuses 
who have adorned our literature. But, melancholy as this fact 
may appear, it may easily be accounted for. “The moving acci- 
dent is not my trade,” said Wordsworth. It is just this, however, 
which is the chief business of the novelist and the playwright. 
[ use the term playwright because writers for the stage have 
now ceased to be dramatic and are theatrical, and little more. 
Shakespeare was both, and is still popular, rather because of his 
theatrical than of his dramatic power. “To the many,” says 
Mill, “ Shakespeare is great as a story-teller, to the few as a poet.” 
The greater the work of art the fewer must be the number of 
those who can appreciate it, at least on its first appearance. 

“Perfection of workmanship must be seen to be loved,” says Mr. 
Swinburne, “and few have eyes to see it. To none but these 
few can it be acceptable at first, and only because these few are 
the final legislators of opinion, the tacit and patient lawgivers of 
time, does “it ever win acceptance.” Again, Mr. Ruskin argues 
that public opinion is no criterion of excellence except after Tong 
pericds of time. “On the gradual victory of what is consistent 
over what is vacillating depends the reputation of all that is 
highest in art or literature. It is an insult to what is 
really great in either to suppose that it im any way ad- 
dresses itself to mean or uncultivated faculties. No man can 
be really appreciated but by his equal or superior... .. The 
question of the merit of art-work is decided at first by few, by 
fewer in proportion as the merits of the work are of a higher 
order. From these few the decision is transmitted to the number 
next below them in rank of mind, and by these again to a wider 
and lower circle.” Even the pare ables of Christ, beautiful as they 
appear to us in their simplicity, were understood only by a few 
of those to whom they were addressed. The many verified that 
which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, “ when he saw the glory 
of Him,” that having eyes, they should see and not perceive ; 
having ears, they should hear and not understand. But with the 
progress of the ages these parables have become to be known and 
read of all men. So is it with all that is great in art. By what 
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is great in art, I do not mean exclusively that which is great by 
reason of its terror or its pathos, but also that — is great by 
reason of its humour. It is the fate of the great humorists, ¢ 
well as of the great masters of everything else that “ecstasy j 
very cunning in,” that only the few can appreciate them at first. 
We need not go far in search of evidence to support the truth of 
this assumption. 

The greatest humorist, perhaps, that has been born into the 
world since Shakespeare—I refer to Mr. Robert Browning—has 
been singing to us for the last fifty years without the vast 
majority of us knowing it. Mr. Browning, of course, is a great 
poet in every respect; but that humour is one of his most 
remarkable characteristics, the best judges must admit. I doubt 
whether, in the whole range of our literature, there is to be found 
anything more exquisitely humorous than some of the flashes of 
drollery wherewith Mr. Browning has lighted us down into the 
profoundest depths of the human heart; yet during his lifetime 
the so-called “music” hall movement has been successfully 
established amongst us, and where there is one man who has 
laughed with Mr. Browning, there are thousands who have 
roared themselves hoarse over the execrable trash which passes 
muster for wit on the boards of our “ palaces of varieties.” 

I am aware, of course, that some excellent authorities have 
objected to the notion that the merit of art-work can only be 
appreciated by the few. The late E. J. Dallas,* for instance, 
says that “the true judges of art-are the much-despised many— 
the crowd—and no critic is worth his salt who does not feel with 
the many. There are no doubt questions of criticism which only 
few can answer, but the enjoyment of art is for all; and just as 
in eloquence the great orator is he who commands the people, s' 
in poetry, so in art, the.great poet, the great artist will command 
high and low alike. Great poetry was ever meant, and to the 
end of time must be adapted, not to the curious student, but for 
the multitude who read while they run, for the crowd in the 
street, for the boards of huge theatres, for the choirs of vast 
cathedrals, for an army marching tumultuous to the battle, and 
for an assembled nation silent over the tomb of its mightiest. It 
is intended for a great audience, not for individual readers. 50 
Homer sang to well-greaved listeners from court to court. So 
Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides wrote for the vo ar 
populace. So Pindar chanted for the mob that fluttered roun 
the Olympian racecourse.” Undoubtedly art is for all, and no 
man has the shadow of a claim to the title of great _ unless he 
is possessed of the enthusiasm of humanity, and hears in his s ul 
the music not only of “earth in its sai sal water in its 
waves, but of “ manin his multitudes.” But itis simply because 
art is for all that few only can appreciate it at first, for the 
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majority of men are the victims of ignorance and prejudice and 

ltishness; and it is im possib le, therefore, that they can appre- 
ate that which is great, by reason of its freedom from these 
characteristics, until at least their nobler instincts have been 
awakened by the contemplation of perfection. Christianity is for 
all, but the greatest Christians are just those who during their 
ler are least appreciated in this world. “ Not this man, but 
Barabbas,” howled the mob in the judgment hall of Pilate when 
- duiien was given them of deciding for the Founder of 

‘hristianity Himself or for a notorious robber. The orator is in 
a somewhat different position from the poet in that he appeals 
immediately to his audience by the most potent of all agencies, 
namely, the power of speech ; but for all that it is equally true of 
the great orator as of the great poet that he does not command 
the ear of the multitude at first. The great orator is he who, 
finding the multitude debased by low passions engendered by long 
servitude to social and politi cal thraldom, and finding them, more- 
over, altogether ignorant of what can best promote their moral 
and material advancement, devotes the power and the charm of 
his eloquence to the life-long work of securing their freedom, 
allaying their passions, and enlightening their ignorance. He 
never appeals to that which is base in them, but always to that 
which is noble. Hence it is not untilafter many years of patient 
toil that he can be said to command the people. The vulgar 
agitator is always the idol of the mob, but the great orator never. 
The latter first of all commands the attention of the wisest and 
best. Let us glance for a moment at the career of the greatest 
orator of our time. I mean John Bright. He has been in a 
minority almost all his life, and never was more unpopular 
than at the very moment when he rose to the full tide of his 
greatness, and against the powers of aristocracy and mobocracy 
combined, protested against England sullying her renown by 
forming an alliance with the rotten In :perialism of France for 
the purpose of plunging into a war in support of the vilest 
tyranny upon earth. 

It is quite a mistake, then, to assume that the crowd are the 
best judges of what is great in art. It is perfectly true, no doubt, 
that Homer sang to well-greaved listeners from court to court, 
that Aischylus, Sophocles , and Euripides wrote for the Athenian 
populace, and that Pindar chanted for the mob that fluttered 
round the Olympian racecourse. The Greeks were an artistic 
people. 

“Their lot fell i land where life was great, 

And sense went free, and beauty lay profuse.” 
Possibly, therefore, they may have been better able than others 
to detect the merits of art-work. For all that, however, it is 
impossible to suppose ” it there were not grades of intellect 
amongst them, and that accordingly they frequently applauded 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
works of inferior excellence. I think it is extremely doubtful 
whether even Homer himself or Auschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 

and Pindar were the most popular poets of their own day. 
According to the Wolfian theory the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
not the productions of one man at all, but of a whole thakerithy 
of minstrels. But even if we dismiss this theory and say with 
Christopher North, “Some believe in twenty Homers; | believe 
in one. Nature is not so prolific of her great poets,” yet the 
doubt as to whether he enjoyed anything like the reputation 
amongst his contemporaries that has been awarded to him since 
still holds good. © Again, with regard to the three great Athenian 
dramatists, we know that they were frequently beaten in the 
poetical contests by rivals whose works have been forgotten. 
That they commanded the admiration of the greatest intellects 
of their time there can be no doubt; but it is open to question 
whether they were fully appreciated by the populace. Take, 
again, our own Elizabethan period, and what do we find ? Why, 
that the most popular poet of that golden age in the history of 
English art was not Shakespeare, or Ben Jonson, or Beaumont, 
or Fletcher, but William Warner, a man whose name is scarcely 
honoured with a place in our biographical dictionaries, and whose 


work, “England’s. Albion,’ which ran through edition after 
edition at a time when Shakespeare was in the plasitade of his 
power, is now known only to the “curious student.” Armies on 


the march are not, as a rule, addicted to poetry of surpassing 
excellence, unless such compositions as that which informs us that 
John Brown’s knapsack was Number Ninety-four can be con- 
sidered as of surpassing excellence. Nor do nations, when 
“silent over the tomb of their mightiest,’ seek consolation in 
poetry of a higher order than that which Mr. Punch occasionally 
encloses within a black border. Mr. Tennyson’s “Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington” is among the weakest of his 
efforts. It contains plenty of thunder, but very little lightning. 
The fact that it is one of the most popular of his poems merely 
proves the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s assertion to the effect that when 
a great artist succeeds at once in commanding the admiration of 
the multitude, he is admired rather for his faults than for his 
merits. In all ages and in all countries it is true that perfection 
of art-work can only at first be recognised by few. As education 
advances the few become more, and the various circles of which 
Mr. Ruskin speaks become widened ; but we may rest assured 
that to the end of time the inner and the outer will always exist. 

As I have already hinted, the reason why inferior artists 
command the popular attention more easily than their superiors 
is that they subordinate everything to incident, to the “moving 
accident,” which, apart altogether from any fitness it may possess 
for the fulfilment of the higher requirements of art, has always 
a peculiar fascination for uncultivated minds. Great artists also 
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work upon incident, but their aim is not to make the most of 
the outward circumstances of the story, but to exhibit the inward 
state of sensibility to which those circumstances give rise. Art 
depends upon the how rather than upon the what. Anybody 
could tell the story of Hamlet, but only the great artist can tell 
it as Shakespeare has told it. The inferior artist will doubtless 
give it us with the part of Hamlet left out, and in place of the finely 
sensitive nature, haunted with the fearful mysteries of life and 
death, the hero of the piece would be the “ remorseless, treacherous, 
lecherous, kindless villain” who is really the chief actor in the 
tragedy so far as the outward circumstances are concerned. ‘To 
the childhood of man and nations, says Mr. Mill, story-telling is 
most attractive. It appeals to those who live wholly immersed 
in outward things, and have never, either from choice or a force 
they could not resist, turned themselves to the contemplation of 
the world within. “Poetry, which is the delineation of the 
leeper and more secret workings of human emotion, is interesting 
only to those to whom it recalls what they have felt, or whose 
imagination it stirs up to conceive what they could feel or what 
they might have been able to feel had their outward circum- 
stances been different.” Hence “the minds and hearts of greatest 
lepth and. elevation are commonly those who take greatest 
delight in poetry ; the shallowest and emptiest, on the contrary, 


are, at all events, not those least addicted to novel-reading. . . . The 
poet must know man, the novelist men.” Man, says Goethe, 


lives from within outwards. so the artist must work from within 
outwards. Again, Mrs. Browning, in “ Aurora Leigh” :— 


Inw 
T b-<cores con Leta na in art 
0 OUtTWAa , 80 1N re ahd 80 1n art, 


Which still is life.” 


It is false art which works exclusively upon the outward, or 
from the outward to the inward. It is from this method of 
Goethe’s that “there arises a poetry of nature, and only in this 
way is it possible to be original.” 

By inferior artists I do not mean those who work honestly 
according to their lights, for such men have a noble mission to 
accomplish in this world, however limited may be their powers ; 
but I mean those of the sensational school, who prostitute any 
genius they may possess by pandering to the lowest tastes, who 
are true only to that kind of life “which begins in death and 
ends in hell,” and who are ever introducing us to “ selfish worth- 
less human slugs, whose slime has failed to lubricate their path 
in life.” With these artists life is as a troubled sea, casting up 
mire and dirt. With the true artist also life is a troubled sea, 
storm-swept by blasts before which stately galleons go down, but 
whose tides, nevertheless, are swayed by moon-like influences, 
silent, mysterious, irresistible. 


















THE END OF PHAACIA. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
VI. 
FLIGHT. 


“ FLOG us first, and roast us afterwards.” Jrepeated mechanically 
the words of William Bludger. “ Why, you must be mad; they 
are more likely to fall down and worship us,—me at any rate.” ‘ 

“No, Capt’n,” replied William; “that’s your mistake. They 
say were both Catharmata,; that’s what they call us; and you're 
no better than me.” 

“And what are Catharmata?” I inquired, remembering  t 
this word, or something like it, had been constantly used by the 
natives in my hearing. 

“Well, Capt'n, it means, first and foremost, just the off- 
scourings of creation, the very dust and sweepings of the shop,” 
answered Bludger, who had somehow regained his confidence. 
To have a fellow-sufferer, and to see the pallor which, doubtless, 
overspread my features, was a source of comfort to this hardened 
man. At the same time I confess that, if William Bludger alone 
had been destined to suffer, I could have contemplated the decree 
with Christian resignation. 

“T speak the beggars’ patter pretty well now,” Bludger went 
on; “and I see Catharmata means more than just mere dirt. It 
means two unlucky devils.” 

“ William !” I exclaimed. 

“It means, saving your presence, two poor coves, as has no 
luck, like you and me, and that can be got rid of once a year, at 
an entertainment they call the Thargcelyah, I dunno why, a kind 
o’ friendly lead. They choose fellows as either behaves ill, or has 
no friends to make a fuss about them, and they gives them three 
dozen, or more, and takes them down to the beach, and burns 
them alive over a slow fire. And then they toss the ashes out to 
sea, and think all the bad luck goes away with the tide. Oh, 
I never was in such a hole as this!” 

Bludger’s words made me shudder. I had never forgotten the 
hideous . sacrifice that greeted me when I was first cast ashore on 
the island. To think that I had only been saved that I might 
figure as a victim of some of their heathen gods ! 
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Oh, now the thought came back to me with a bitter repent- 
ance, that if I had only converted all the islanders, they would 
never have dreamed of sacrificing me in honour of a mere idol! 
Whv had I been so lukewarm, why had I backslidden, why had 
| endeavoured to make myself agreeable by joining in pro- 

‘scuous dances, when I should have been thundering against 
Pagan idolatry, holy water, idols, sacrifices, and the whole 

ominable system: of life on the island ? True, I might have 
roaded them into slaying me; I might have suffered as a 
martyr ; but, at the least, I should have deserved the martyr’s 
rown. And now I was to suffer at the stake, without even the 
precious consolation of being a real martyr, and was to be flogged 

o the bargain. 

. gave a hollow groan as these reflections passed through 
my mind, and this appeared to afford William Bludger som: 
consolation. 

‘You don’t seem to like it yourself, Capt'n; what’s your 
advice? We’re both in the same boat; ; leastways I wish we were 


in a boat ; anyhow we're both in the same hole.” 
There was no denying this, and it was high time to mature 


some plan of escape. Already I must have been missed by my 
attendants, my gaolers rather, who would have returned from 
their festival, and would be looking for me everywhere. 

I bitterly turned over in my mind the facts of our situation ; 
“ours,” for, as a just pl unishment of my remissness, I was in the 
same quandary as a drunken, dissipate d sailor before the mast. 

If William had but possessed a sweet and tuneful voice (often 
a gift found in the most depraved natures), and if J had been 
able to borrow a harmonium on wheels, | would not, even now, 
have despaired of converting the whole island in the course of 
the week. As remarkable feats have been performed, with 
equal alacrity, by precious Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and I am 
informed that expeditious conversions are by no means infre- 
quent among politicians. But it was vain to think of this 
resource, as William had no voice, and knew no hymns, while | 
h ad no means of access to a perambulating harmonium. 

“Tl tell you what it is, sir,” said B ludger ; “] have a notion.” 

“Name it, William,” I replied, my he art and manner softened 
by community in suffering and terror. 

“Well, if I were you, sir, I would not go home to-night at all; 
I’d stop where you are. The beggars won't find you, let them 

hunt as they like ; they daren’t come near this place, bless you.” 

“ Well,” said ‘. : but how should we be any better off to-morrow 
mor ning ae 

“That’s just it, sir,” said Bludger. 

“We'll be up with the first stroke of dawn, nip down to the 


harbour, get on beard a boat, and be off before any of them are 
stirring, ‘ 
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“But, even if we manage to secure a boat,’ I said, “ what about 
provisions, and where are we to sail for ?” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Bill, “we can’t be worse off than 
we are, and I'll slip out to-night, and lay in some prog in the 
town. Also some grog, if I can put my hands on it,” he added 
with an unholy smile. 

“No, William,” I murmured ; “no grog, our lives depend on our 
sobriety.” 

“ Always a-preaching, the old tub-thumper,” I heard William 
say to himself; but he made no further reference to the 
subject. 

It was now quite dark, and we lay whispering, in the damp 
hollow under the great stone. Our plan was to crawl away at 
the first blush of dawn, when men generally sleep most soundly, 
that William should enter one of the unguarded houses (for these 
people never stole, and did not know the meaning of the word 
thief), that he should help himself to provisions, and that mean- 
while I should have a boat ready to start in the harbour. 

This larcenous but inevitable programme we carried out, after 
waiting through dreadful hours of cold and shivering anxiety. 
Every cry of a night bird from the marsh or the wood sent my 
heart into my mouth. I felt inconceivably mean and remorseful, 
my vanity having received a dreadful shock from the discovery 
that, far from being a god, I was to be a kind of burnt-offering. 

At last the east grew faintly grey, and we started, not keeping 
together, but Bludger marching cautiously in my rear, at a con- 
siderable distance. We only met one person, a dissipated young 
man, who, I greatly fear, had been paying his court to a shep- 
herdess in the hills) When he shouted a challenge, I replied, 
Erastes evmi, which means, I am sorry to say, “I am a lover,’ 
and implied that I, also, had been engaged in low intrigue. “ Fare- 
well, with good fortune,” he replied, and went singing on his 
way, some catch about Amaryllis, who, I presume, was the 
object of his unhallowed attentions. 

We slipped into the silent town, unwalled and unguarded as 
it was, for as one of their own poets had said, “ We dwell by the 
wash of the waves, far off from toilsome men, and with us are no 
folk conversant.” They were a race who knew war only by 
vague tradition, that they had dwelt, at some former age, in an 
island, perhaps New Zealand, where they were subject to constant 
annoyance from Giants,—a likely story. Thence they had migrated 
to their present home, where only one white man had ever been 
cast away—so their traditions declared—before our arrival. 
Him, however, they had treated hospitably, very unlike their 
contemplated behaviour to Bludger and me. 

I am obliged to make this historical digression that the reader 
may understand how it happened, under Providence, that we 
were not detected in passing through the town, and how Bludger 
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successfully accomplished what, I fear, was by no means his first 
burglary. | ie 

We parted at the Chief’s house, he to secure provisions, and I 
to unmoor a boat, and bring her round to a lonely bay on the 
coast, where my companion was to join me. 

[ accomplished my task without the slightest difficulty, and 
selected a light craft,—they did not use canoes, but rowed like 
ourselves,—that was lying at anchor, moored with a heavy stone, 
in the bay. 

The dawn was now breaking in the most beautiful colours— 
cold, purple, crimson, and green—across the sea. All nature was 
still, save for the first pipe of awakening birds. There was a 
delicate fragrance in the air, which was at once soft and keen, 
and, as I watched the red sunlight on the high cliffs, and on the 
smooth trunks of the palm trees, I felt, strange to say, a kind 
of reluctance to leave the island. 

The people, apart from their cruel and abominable religion, 
were the gentlest and most peaceful I have ever known. They 
were beautiful to look upon, so finely made and shapely that | 
have never seen their like. Their language was exquisitely 
sweet and melodious, and though, except hymns, I do not care 
for poetry, yet I must admit that some of their compositions in 
verse were extremely pleasing, though they were unacquainted 
with the artof rhyme. All about them was beautifully made, and 
they were ignorant of poverty. I never saw a beggar on the 
island ; and Christians, unhappily, do not share their goods with 
each other, and with the poor, so freely as did these benighted 
heathens. Often have I laboured to make them understand 
what our Pauper Question means, but they could not compre- 
hend me. 

“How can a man lack home, and food, and fire?” they would 
say ; “do people not love each other in your country ?” 

I explained that we love each other ws Christians, but this did 
not seem to enlighten their benighted minds. On the other hand 
it is true that they settle their population question by strangling 
or exposing the majority of their infant daughters. 

Rocked on the smooth green swell of the sea, beneath the white 
cliffs, | was brooding over these and many other matters, when 
I heard sudden and violent movements, in the deep vegetation on 
the hill side. The laurel groves were stirred, and Bill Bludger, 
with a basket in his hand, bounded down the slope, and swam, 
for dear life, to the boat. 

“They’re after me,” he cried; and at that moment an arrow 
(uivered in the side of the boat. 

I helped William on board as well as I might, under a shower 
of arrows from the hill top, most of which, owing to the distance, 
were ill directed and fell short, or went wide. 

Into the boat, at last, I got him, and thrusting an oar in his 
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direction, I said, “ Pull for your life,” and began rowing. To my 
horror the boat made no way, but kept spinning round. A 
glance in the bow showed me what was the matter: William 
Bludger was hopelessly vntoaicated ! He had got at the jars of 
wine in the chief’s cellar,—thalamus, they call it,—and had not 
taken the precaution of mixing the liquor with water, as the 

natives invariably do when they drink. The excite ment of 
running had sent the alcoholic fumes direct to his brain, and now 
he lay, a useless and embarrassing cargo, in the bows. } Meanwhile, 
the shouts of the natives rang nearer and louder, and I knew that 
boats would soon be launched for our capture. I thought of 
throwing sens. 4 overboard, and sculling, but determined not to 
stain what might be my last moments with an act of selfishness, 
I therefore pulled hard for the open sea, but to no avail. On 
every side boats crowded round me, and I should probably have 
been shot, or speared, but for the old priest, who, erect in the 
bows of the largest vessel, kept yelling that we were to be taken 
alive. 

Alas! I well knew the secret of his cruel mercies. 
He meant to reserve us for the sacrifice. 


VII. 
SAVED! 


Wuy should I linger over the sufferings of the wretched week 
that followed our capture? Hauled back to my former home, I 
was again made the object of the mocking reverence of my 
retinue. Ah, how often, in my reckless youth, have my serious 
aunts warned me that I would be a goat at the last? Too true, 
too true; now I was to be a scapegoat, to be driven forth, as 
these ignorant and strangely perverted people believed, with the 
sins of the community on my head, those sins which would, 
according to their miserable superstition, be expiated by the 
death, and consumed away by the burning, of myself and 
William Bludger ! 

The week went by, as all weeks must, and at length came the 
solemn day which they call Thargeelyah, t the day more sacred 
than any other to their idol, Apollon. Long before sunrise the 
natives were astir ; indeed, I do not think they went to bed at 
all, but spent the night in hideous orgies. I know that, tossing 
sleepless through the weary hours, I heard the voices of young 
men and women singing on the hillside es, and among the myrtle 
groves which are holy to the most disre -putable of their deities, a 
female, I am sorry to say. Harps were twangling too, and | 
heard the refrain of one of the native songs, “To-night they love 
who never loved before; to-night let him who loves love all 
the more.” The words have unconsciously arranged themselves, 
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even in English, as poetry ; those who know Thomas Gowles best, 
best know how unlikely it is that he would willingly dabble in 
the worldly art of verse-fashioning. Think of my reflections 
vith a painful, shameful, and, above all, wndeserved death before 
me, while all the fragrant air was ringing with lascivious merri- 
ment. My impression is that, as all the sins of the year were, in 
th \eir op inion, to be got rid of next day, and tossed into the sea 
with the ashes of Bludger and myself, the natives had made up 
their minds—an eligible opportunity now presenting itself, and 
no reduction being made on taking a quantity—to be as wicked 
as they knew how. Alas, though I have not dwelt on this painful 
aspect of their character, they “ knew how” only too well. 

The sun rose at last, and ide d the island, when I perceived 
that, from every side, crowds or revellers were pressing together 
to the place where I lay in fetters. They had a wild, dissipated 
air, flowers were tieded and t whee in their wet and dewy 
locks, which floated on the morning wind. ee of the young 
men were merely dressed—if “ dressed ” it could be called—in the 
skins of leopards, panthers, bears, goats, and deer, tossed over 
their shoulders. In their hands the y all held wet, dripping 
branches of fragrant trees, many of them tipped with pine cones, 
and wreathed with tendrils of the vine. Others carried switches, 
of which I divined the use only too clearly, and the women were 
— over their heads tame serpents, which writhed and 
wriggled hideously. It was an awful spectacle! 

I was dragged forth by these revellers ; many of them were in- 
toxicated, and, in a moment—I blush even now to think of it— 
I was stripped naked! Nothing was left to me but my hat and 
spectacles, which, for some religious reason I presume, I was, 
ary allowed to retain. ‘Then I was driven with blows, 

vhich hurt a great deal, into the market-place, and up to the 
hich altar, where William Bludger, also naked, was lying more 
dead than alive. 

“William,” I said solemnly, “ what cheer ?” 

He did not answer me. Even in that supreme moment it was 
not difficult to discern that William had been looking on the wine 
when it was red, and had not confined himself to mere ocular 
observation. I tried to make him remember he was an English- 
man, that the honour of our country was in our hands, and that 
we should die with the courage and dignity befitting our race. 
These were strange consola tions and exhortations for me to offer 
in such an extremity, but, now it had come to the last pass, it is 
curious what mere worldly heehee hurried through my mind. 

My words were pepe: the natives seized William and forced 
him to his feet. Then, while a hymn was sung, they hung chains 
of black and white figs round our necks, and thrust into our hands 
pieces of cheese, figs, and certain peculiar herbs. This formed 
part of what may well be called the “Ritual” of this cruel race. 
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May Ritualists weigh my words, and turn from the error of their 
ways! 

Too well I knew all that now awaited us. All that I had seen 
and shuddered at, the day of my landing on the island, was now 
practised on self and partner. We had to tread the long paved 
way to the distant cove at the river’s mouth; we had to endure 
the lashes from the switches of wild fig. The priestess, carrying 
the wooden idol, walked hard by us, and cried out, whenever the 
blows fell fewer or lighter, that the idol was waxing too heavy 
for her to bear. Then they redoubled their cruelties. 

It was a wonderfully lovely day. In the blue heaven there 
was not a cloud. We had reached the river’s mouth, and were 
fast approaching the stakes that had already been fixed in the 
sands for our execution, nay, the piles of green wood were already 
being heaped up by the young men. There was, there could 
be, no hope, and weary and wounded, I almost welcomed the 
prospect of death however cruel. 

Suddenly the blows ceased to shower on me, I heard a ery 
from the lips of the old priest, and turning about, I saw that the 
eyes of all the assembled multitude were fixed on a point on the 
horizon. 

Looking automatically in the direction towards which they 
were gazing, I beheld—oh joy, oh wonder!—TI beheld a black 
trail of cloud floating level with the sea! It was the smoke 
of a steamer ! 

“Too late, too late,’ I thought, and bitterly reflected that, had 
the vessel appeared but an hour earlier, the attention of my cruel 
captors might have been diverted to such a spectacle as they had 
never seen before. 

But it was not too late. 

Perched on a little hillock, and straining his gaze to the south, 
the old priest was speaking loudly and excitedly. The crowd 
deserted us, and gathered about him. 

I threw myself on the sand, weary, hopeless, parched with 
thirst, and racked with pain. Bludger was already lying in a 
crumpled mass at my feet. I think he had fainted. 

I retained consciousness, but that was all. The fierceness of 
the sun beat upon me; the sky, and sea, and shore swam before me 
inamist. Presently I heard the voice of the priest, raised in 
the cadences which he favoured when he was reading texts out 
of their sacred books, if books they could be called. I looked at 
him with a faint curiosity, and perceived that he held in his 
hands the wooden casket, adorned with strangely carved bands 
of gold and ivory, which I had seen on the night of my arrival 
on the island. 

From this he had selected the old grey scraps of metal, 
scratched, as I was well aware, with what they conceived to be 
ancient prophecies. 
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[ was now sufficiently acquainted with the language to under- 
stand the verses: which he was chanting, and which I had already 
heard, without comprehending them. They ran thus in English : 

“But when a man, having a chimney pot on his head, and four il 
eyes, appears in Scheria, and when a ship without sails also ot 
comes, sailing without wind, and breathing smoke, then shall ‘eee 
destruction fall on the island 

He had not ended it when it was plain, even to those ignorant 
people, that the prophecy was about to be fulfilled. From the 
ne narrow, black line of the steamer, which had approached us 
with as stonishing s speed, ‘ ‘sailing without wind, and breathing 
smoke,” there burst six flashes of fire. followed by a peal like 
thunder, and six tall fountains, as the natives fancied, of sea- if 
water rose and fell in the bay, where the shells had lighted. ae 

It was plain that the com mander of the vessel, finding himself < oa 
in unknown seas, and hard by an unvisited country, was deter- i. 
mined to strike terror and C mand respect by this salute. 
The noise of the broadside had scarcely died away, when 


- . 


ot 


the natives fled, disappeared like magic, leaving many of their 
carments behind them. 
They were making for their town, w which was concealed from 
the view of the rapidly nearing steam: Krom her mast I could 
now see, flaunting in the slicht breeze, thé dear old Union Jack, 
and the banner of the Salvation Navy ! ‘ 
My resolution was taken in a moment. Bludger had now j 
recovered consciousness, and was ee or up a I thrust into : 
his hands one of the branches with which we had been flogged, . 


fastened to it a cloak of one of the natives, bade him keep waving 
it from a rocky promontory, and, rushing down to the sea, |] 
leaped in, and swam with all my strength towards the vessel. 
Weak as I was, my new hopes gave me force, and presently, 
from the crest of a wave, I saw that the people of the steamer 
were lowering a boat, and rowing towards me. 

In a few minutes they had reached me, my countrymen’s 
hands were in mine. They dragged me on board; they pulled 
back to their vessel ; and I stood, entirely undressed, on the deck 
fa British ship! 

So long had I lived among people heedless of modesty that I oe 
was rushing, with open arms, towards the officer on the quarter- y 
deck. who was dressed as a bis shop, when I heard a scream of 
horror. I turned round in time to see the bishop's wife fleeing 
precipitately to the cabin, and driving her children and governess 
in front of her. 

Then all the horror of the situation flooded my heart and 
brain, and I fell fainting on the quarter-deck. 
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THE END. 


WHEN I recovered my consciousness, I found myself plainly but 
comfortably dressed in the ordinary costume, except the hat. 
which lay beside me, of a dean in the Church of England. My 
wounds had been carefully attended to, William Bludger had 
been taken on board, and I was surrounded 1 yy the kind face 
of my benefactors, including the bishop’s consort. My apologi 
for my somewhat sudden and unceremonious intrusion were cu 
short by the arrival of tea and a slight collation suitable for a 
invalid. In an hour I was walking the quarter-deck with th 
bishop in command of the William Wilberforce, arme -d stean 
yacht, of North Shields, fitted out for the purposes of the Salvation: 
Navy. From the worthy prelate in command of the Willian 


Wilberforce, I learned much concerning his own past career and th 
nature of his enterprise, as I directed the navigation of the vesse 
through the shoals and reefs which lay about ‘the harbour of the 
island. 

The bishop (a purely brevet title) would refresh his memory 
now and then, from a penny biography of himself with which he 
was provided, and the following, in brief, is a record of his life 
and adventures :— 

Walter Sloggins (that was his name), from his earliest 
infancy, had been possessed with a passion for doing good to 
others, a passion, alas! but too rarely reciprocated. I pass over 
many affecting details of his adventures as a Ministering Child ; 
how he endeavoured to win his father from tobacco by breaking 
his favourite pipes; how he strove to wean his elder brother 
from cruel field sports, by stuffing the joints of his fishing-rod 
with gravel; and many other touching incidents. 

Being (as w vorldlings say ) uneducated, young Sloggins, when he 
reached man’s estate, conceived that he would most benefit his 
fellow creatures by combining the professions of the pulpit and 
the press, by preaching on Sunday s, and at odd times, while he 
acted as outdoor reporter to a secular periodical on every lawful 
day. Being a man of great earnestness and enterprise, he soon 
rose in the ranks of the Salvation Navy; and at one time com- 
manded an evangelical barge on the benighted canals of our 
country. Finally, he made England almost too hot to hold him; 
while, at the same time, he acquired the utmost esteem and 
confidence of many wealthy philanthropists and excellent, 1 
impulsive, ladies. These good people provided him with tha 
well-equipped and armed steam yacht, the William Wilberforce, 
which he manned with a crew of converted characters (they 
certainly looked as if they must have needed a great deal of 
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South Pacific. A local cyclone had driven the William Wilber- 
force out of her reckoning, and hence the appearance of that 
vessel in the very nick of time to achieve my rescue. 

When the bishop had finished his story, I br iefly recapitulated 
to him my own adventures, a we agreed that the conversion of 
the island must be our earliest task. To begin with, we steered 
‘nto the harbour, where a vast multitude of the: natives were 
assembled in arms, and awaited our approach with a threatening 
demeanour. Our landing was opposed, but a few well-directed 
volleys from a Gardiner gun (which did not jam) caused the 
hostile force to disperse, and we landed in great state. Marching 
on the chief’s house, we were received with an abject submis- 
sion that I had scarcely expected. The people were absolutely 
cowed, more by the fulfilment of the prophecy, I think, than 
even by the execution done by our Gardiner machine gun. At 
the bishop’s request, I delivered a harangue in the native tongue, 
declaring that we only required the British flax to be hoisted on 
the palace, and the immediate disendowment of the heathen 
church as in those parts established. 

I was listened to in uneasy silence ; but my demand for lodg- 
ings in the palace was acceded to; and, in a few hours, the 
bishop, with his wife and children, were sumptuously housed 
reas the roof of the chief. The ladies of the chief’s family 

howed great curiosity in watching and endeavouring to converse 
with our friends. I was ea to see how soon the light- 
hearted islanders appeared to forget their troubles and appre- 
hensions. 

Doto, in particular, became quite devoted to the prelate’s elder 

daughter (the youngest of th ve yp’s family was suffering from 
measles), and would never be out of her company. Thus all 
seemed to go merrily ; presents were brought to us—flowers, fruit, 
the feathers of rare birds, and orname nts of native gold were 
uterally showered upon the ladies of the party. The chief 
promised to call a meeting of his counsellors on the morrow, 
and all seemed going on well when, alas! measles broke out in 
the palace. The infant whom I had presented to Doto—the 
infant whom I had found on the mountain side—was the first 
sufferer. Then Doto caught the disease herself, then her mother, 

then the chief. In vain we er to nurse and tend them ; 
in vain we expended the contents of the ship’s medicine chest 
on the invalids. The malady having, as it were, an entirely new 
held to work upon, raged like ‘the most awful pestilence. 

Through all ranks of the people it spread like wild-fire ; many 

died, none could be induced to take the most ordinary pre- 

cautions. The natives became, as it were, mad under the tor- 
ments of fever and the burning heat of the unaccustomed malady ; 
they rushed about, quite unclad, for the sake of the deceptive 
VOL, XIV. 19 
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coolness, and hundreds of them cast themselves into the sea and 
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into the river. 

It was my sad lot to see my dear Doto die—the first of the 
sufferers in the palace to succumb to the disease. Meanwhile. 
the bishop and myself being entirely absorbed in attendance on 
the sick, the crew of the William Welberforce, I deeply regret to 
say, escaped from all restraint, and forgot what was due to them- 
selves and their profession. They revelled with the most aban- 
doned of the islanders, and disease and drink ravaged the once 

eaceful country. Every sign of government and order vanished. 
The old priest built a huge pile of firewood, and laying himself 
there with the images of the gods, set fire to the whole, and 
perished with his own false religion. 

After this event, the island ceased to be a safe residence for 
ourselves. Among the mountains, as [ learned, where the pesti- 
lence had not yet penetrated, the shepherds and the wilder tribes 
were gathering in arms. One night we stole on board the 
Wiliam Wilberforce, leaving the city desolate, filled with the 
smoke of funeral pyres, and the wailing of men and women. 
There was a dreadful sultry stillness in the air, and all day long 
wild beasts had been dashing madly into the sea, and the sky 
had been obscured by flights of birds. On all the crests of the 
circle of surrounding hills we saw, in the growing darkness, the 
beacons and camp fires of the insurgents from the interior. Just 
before the dawn the William Wilberforce was attacked by the 
whole mass of the natives in boats and rafts. But we had not 
been unprepared for this movement, nor were the resources 
of science unequal to the occasion. 

We had surrounded the William Wilberforce with a belt, or 
cordon, of torpedoes, and as each of the assaulting boats touched 
the boom, a terrible explosion shook -the water into fountains 
of foam, and the waves were strewn with scalded, wounded, and 
mutilated men. Meanwhile, we bombarded the city and the 
harbour, and the night passed amid the most awful sounds and 
sights, fire, smoke, yells of anger and pain, cries of the native 
leaders encouraging their men, and shouts from our own people, 
who had to repel the boarders, when the boom was at last 
forced, with pikes and cutlasses. Just before the dawn, a 
strange thing happened. A great glowing coal, as it seemed, 
fell with a hissing crash on the deck of the William Wilberforce, 
and others dropped, with a seething sound and a dreadful odour 
of burning, in the water all around us. Had the natives dis- 
covered some mode of retaliating to our use of firearms ? 

I looked in the direction of their burning city, and beheld, on 
the sharp peak of the highest mountain (now visible in the grey 
morning light), an object like a gigantic pine tree of fire. The 
blazing trunk rose, slim and straight, from the mountain crest, 
and, at a vast height, developed a wilderness of burning branches. 
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Fearful hollow sounds came from the hill, its sides were seamed 
with racing cataracts of living lava, of coursing and leaping flames, 

which rolled down with incredible swiftness “and speed towards 
the doomed city. Then the waters of the harbour were smitten 
and shaken, and the William Wilberforce rocked and heaved as in 
the most appalling storm, though all the winds were silent, while 
a mighty wave swept.far inland towards the streams of fire. 
There was no room for doubt ; a volcanic eruption was occurring, 
and a submarine earthquake, as not uncommonly happens, had 
also taken place. Our only hope was in immediate flight. 
Presently steam was got up, and we steamed away into the elory 
of the glowing east, leavino behind us only a burning island, and 

a light ‘like a “dreadful dawn flaring in the western sk cy. 

When we returned in the eve ning, Boothland—as I may now 
indeed call it for Scheria has ceased to be—was one black smoking 
cinder, 

Hardly a tree or a recognisable rock remained to show that this 
had once been a peaceful home of men. The oracle, or prophecy 

the old priest, had been horribly, though, of course, quite 
accidentally, fulfilled. 

K * * ¥ +: * 

Little remains to be told. On my return home, I chanced to 
visit the British Museum, and there, much to my surprise, 
observed an old piece of stone, chipped with the characters, or 
lette rs,in use among the natives of Scheria. ; 

“Why,” said I, reading the letters aloud, “these are the 
characters which the natives employed on my island.” 

“These?” said the worthy official who accompanied me. 
‘Why, these are the most archaic Greek letters which have yet 
been discovered.” 

‘I can't help that,” I said. “The Polynesians used them, 
too; and you see I can read them easily, though I don’t know 
Greek,” 

| then told him the whole story of my connection with the 
island, and of the unfortunate results of the contact between these 

poor people, and our superior modern civilisation. 

He appeared much impressed with what he heard. “ Yes, 
yes, he said, as I mentioned the human sacrifice and other matters; 
‘«The Athenian Thargelia, or ‘The Rite of Artemis, or ‘The 
Thessalian Custom, or what not.” 

| learn that the Government has just refused to give the 
Museum a grant of five thousand pounds to be employed i in what 
are called “ Excavations in Ancient Pheeacia,” for this, it seems, 

was the real name of my island. 

With so many darkened people still ignorant of our enlightened 


ispe nsation, I think the grant would be a shameful waste of 
public mone y. 
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TWO FRENCH CITIES. 
BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


I. 
LIMOGES AND ITS FAIENCERIE. 


IT is the habit of certain English writers to decry modern French 
art. Some have even set up ) the theory that the decline of taste 
and a Republican form of Government are natural corollaries ; in 
fact, the decadence of art in France is to be imputed to the 
growth of the democratic idea. In the first place, it is not by 
any means true that the taste of our neighbours has deteriorated 
of late years, or that art in their country is in its decline. And, 
secondly, as the arts are far from flourishing under all aristocratic 
Governments, the theory of any connection between Republi- 
canism and artistic progress falls to the ground. 

We have only to compare the works accepted for the Salon 
thirty years ago with those that adorn its walls now to realise 
the enormous progress in technical skill made by French artists 
within this period. Modern sculpture, too, shows a development at 
once splendid and striking; and if we were to pursue this subject 
farther, we should be more and more impressed with the futility 
of this theory. 

Sceptics on the subject would do well to pay a visit to Limoges. 
They will there be convinced against their will that, at least in 
one branch, France holds her own. Limoges remains true to 
the traditions of the past, and the ceramic arts still flourish there 
in all their pristine purity of taste and magnificence. It is, 
indeed, no exaggeration to say that, from this point of view, 
Limoges i is the most interesting city in France. Before, however, 
describing its unrivalled ceramic museum, and the noble scheme 
for the promotion of artistic taste set on foot by the townsfolk, 
let me put in a word by the way. 

Disraeli writes in one of his novels that wise folks will betake 
themselves to London as soon as the muffin bell begins to tinkle 
in the streets, and depart for the country with the first note 0! 
the cuckoo. 

To start on your French travels when the well-known cry of 
“Ornaments for your fire-stove,’ shrill and long drawn out, 
disturbs the streets, and to recross La Manche before the 
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swallows begin to congregate, is a piece of advice that might 
form the motto of French handbooks. The South and Brittany 
we, of course, exceptions to this rule. | remember writing from 
St. Pol de Léon, Finistére, in November, “ It is four o’clock in the 
afternoon, yet so soft and mild is the air here that I sit with my 
windows open.” Butin Burgundy, where I have now spent many 
an autumn, a blazing wood fire is often necessary in the parlour 
when the first partridge of the season is roasting in the kitchen. 
In Auvergne you may perchance find a broiling sun in August, 
but you are quite as likely to be overtaken by snow in Septem- 
ber. September can hardly be called a genial month throughout 
eastern, central, and even south-western France, whilst October is 
often wintry in the extreme. Thus, when I arrived at Limoges 
in the first days of October 1885, | found there the same cold, 
unsettled, rainy weather I had experienced a the foregoing 


month in Le Berry. And whi n a day or two “later I oot to 
Angouléme,—only two hours’ journey ig Bordeaux,—l “could 
have fancied November had come. Fires, winter clothes, and 
winter comforts are always needed earlier in France than in 


England. 

Quitting George Sands’ country, Le Berry, the traveller now 
nters the Department of the Haute Vienne, formed from the 
ancient province of the Limousin. Indeed, the three provinces 
Le Berry, Le Limousin, and L’An: ,oumois—should be taken 
together. A charming round of trav el is thus accomplished, and, 
provided the season is propitious, the longer it is made the better. 

Limoges stands in the midst of the chestnut country. What 
the apple i is to Normandy the chestnut is to the Limousin. These 
trees are a glory to behold ; unfortunately, however, every year 
chestnut groves are being destroyed in order to plant cereals. 
Knormous quantities are still eaten, but the country folk no 
longer make chestnuts take the place of corn, as before. The 





city itself is far from possessing the attractiveness of its near. 


neighbours, Angouléme and La Rochelle. The beautiful cathe- 
dral is disfigured, heretical as it may be to say so, by its gloomy 
clock-tower. I could never gaze upon that long, thin, dark 
tower—a very spectre it seemed to me—without wishing that the 
good townslidit would pull it down. 
| do not, however, set myself the task of describing French 
cathedrals. What I want to do here is to give some idea of the 
marvellous and unique collection of faience at Limoges—a collec- 
tion for which we are indebted to local enthusiasm and taste, and 
Which, in its way, has no rival in any country. 
At present the unwary stranger in Limoges might come and 
go without so much as an inkling of this rare artistic treat. The 
guide-books do not fulfil their duty i in this respect. They should 
say —no overshooting of the mar k—that it is worth making the 
journey from Paris, or even London, to Limoges for the sake of 
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this museum, It is barely mentioned. Rich as are many of th 
provincial museums of France, none from the 5 peng points of 
view is so fascinating as this. To the lover of faience and por- 
celain, no matter of what school; epoch, or nationality, such a 
visit is full of delight and instruction. | 

The porcelain industry here is of much later date than those 
of Nevers, Rouen, Lunéville, Strasburg, and other towns, but 
it has much more of a future. The State has here come to the 
aid of the municipality, and these magnificent collections, as well as 
a training school for artists and designe rs, are to be placed under 
one roof, “and in buildings worthy of them. When this project 
is carried out, and the « Etablissement National d’Art décoratif 
& Limoges,” as it is to be called, is 9 on a permanent footing, 
Limoges will become an art centre of the first importance 

The initiative in this noble undertaking was taken by a citizen 
of Limoges, the late much-lamented Adrien Dubouché, after 
whom the museum is called.* He not only founded the collec- 
tion of faience, but the school of design in connection with it. 
Such training schools had already existed in Paris, but that of 
Limoges, by virtue of its situation, is without doubt destined to 
play a far more important part in the development of ceramic 
art. And just as the fortunes of Mulhouse, the great centre of 
cotton-printing, are owing to the purity of the water, the beauty 
and charms of the so-called toiles d’ Alsace gre: tly depending 
on this circumstance, so the prosperity of the porcelain manu- 
factory of Limoges is mainly due to the inexhaustible supply of 
two substances, kaolin and pétunze, found in this department, 

The history of kaolin is curious. It is a fine white clay found 
in strata above the oneiss, and was long known to the Chinese 
and used by them in their manufacture of hard or kaolinic 
porcelain. It is from the Chinese we have the name. The 
Germans had also discovered the value of kaolin at an early 
period, but long kept their method of applying it secret. It 
was not till 1760 that this beautiful substance was discovered in 
France. The magnificent beds of St. Yrieix, near Limoges, were 
not found till a few years later, by the wife of a poor country 
surgeon. Whether the family fortunes were therel Vy mende d 
history does not record. The effect on the development 0! 
French ceramic art, especially at Sevres, was tremendous. Another 
substance, pétunzé, a kind of feldspar, also largely found nea 
Limoges, is very valuable in the manufacture of porcelain. It 
was equally well known to the Chinese. 

Kaolin is a bluish-white substance, which is found in a pure 
state, yet has to undergo a vast number of processes, most 0! 
which may be witnessed by the visitor. 

No wonder that with this fine white clay to hand the Limoges 


* See, for much interesting information, the admirable “South Kensington Hand- 
book of French Pottery,” lately published. 
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tters have ever delighted in turning out dazzling white porce- 
lain. "li seemed positive desecration to stain it with colour, 
wwever delicate. 
Let me now describe the museum. ‘To reach it you have to 
traverse the long, winding, picturesque streets of the ancient 
wn, coming at last upon the Champ de Foire, an animated 
ene enough at early morning. There seems always a fair of 
.kind or other going ; upon this occasion it was cart- 
ads of wood the country folk were bringing in for sale. Round 
bout this vast open space, are chestnut groves leading to the 
untry, huge congeries of buildings, for the most part porcelain 


manufacturi 1es, and. standine in the naidel of a ple asant garden, 
the modest two-storied building in which, for the time being, is 
loed the Musée Adrien Dub uch : 


A more delightful collection does not exist. Here we have 
French ce ramic art epitomis 1 before our eyes, one of the most 
fascinating lessons imaginable in form and colour. Reposing, too, 
s the impre ssion of beaut) imparted | Vv the potter's skill and 
fancy. The imagination here is not excited, the passions not 


moved, as when we find ourselves in the Salon Carré, or before 
the Venns d’Arles in the Louvre. We can revel in lovely shapes 
nd harmonies without that tension of feeling and mental stretch 
mplied in an appreciation of painting and sculpture. 

| have mentioned that much of the old Limoges porcelain is 
pure white—white with deep gold rim or border was also a 
familiar kind. Modern taste inclined to pure white also, or white 
with subjects in delicate colour. The museum contains chefs 
"ceuvre of former as well as contemporary artists. Anything 
lovelier or daintier than the latter cannot be conceived—delicious 
Daubigny-like landscapes in pale green, pink, or deep purple, sea- 
aie on a pure white ground, moon and stars in silvery white 

mid pale, misty, blue heavens, cornflowers, and other elegant 
lowers, shells, butterflies, and insects, are treated with marvellous 
technical skill, genuine poetic fancy, and true artistic feeling. 
= variety, taste, and finish of these works of art must be seen 
and studied to be ‘properly understood. A favourite kind of por- 
celain is a pure white with semi-transparent patterns. The 
white biscuit china of Limoges is well known. I had lately 
m4 the magnificent dessert service of the Duke d’Aumale at 
Chantilly, and was struck with the beauty of the design. What 
French artists excel indeed in is the elegance, naivéte, and 
smiling grace of their designs. French artists indeed, like 
french women, always lay themselves out to please. But it must 
not be supposed that Limoges usurps an undue proportion of space 
inthe museum. The famous faiences of France, ancient as well 
as modern, are here represent ed—Moustiers, Strasburg, Nevers, 
Marseilles, Pain Lunéville, Sarreguemines, Chantilly, Sevres, 
Me ontereau, Creil, Gien, and many others. It is especially interest- 
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ing to compare the achievements of former artists in porcelain 
with those of the present day. None can do so without realising 
the futility of the theories just alluded to. Those who insist 
that the arts and democratic institutions cannot go hand in hand 
should certainly visit Limoges. 

From Sévres is a quite dazzling display of modern ware. The 
so-called “nouvelle porcelaine” is keaton brilhant, the 
richest and deepest hues being here blended as harmoniously as 
the colours of a nautilus shell. The modern majolica of Blois is 
very good. Nevers, as is well known to all travellers in France, 
remains faithful to its artistic traditions. Very pretty and artistic 
work is turned out of the ateliers of Gien and other small towns. 

It is indeed remarkable how the taste for artistic pottery is 
now spreading throughout France. In quite unexpected places 
the traveller comes upon some “faiencerie” of recent date. At 
the pretty little watering-place of St. Honoré-les-Bains, hidden 
in the Morvan Hills, I lately found a manufactory of the bright 
majolica now so much in vogue and sold at very low prices. 
Near Dijon has been lately opened the “Faiencerie of Bour- 
gogne,” where is manufactured a charmingly light and elegant 
porcelain, with a white surface and delicate ornamentations of 
flowers, also very pretty majolica. 

At St. Anne-sous-Nain, in the heart of the Jura, I visited an 
art pottery where really artistic work is turned out, and at mar- 
vellously cheap rates. I mention these facts as illustrating the 
steady growth of taste among a section of French society not 
hitherto given to vsthetic indulgence. In the homes alike of 
small tradespeople, peasant proprietors, and artisans, bits of cheap 
porcelain or majolica now adorn mantelpiece and sideboard, whereas 
formerly rich folks bought Sevres and Nevers ware, and poor 
folks only such earthenware as was needed for household pur- 
poses. Yet there are writers who insist that the French peasant 
has remained stationary for two hundred years! I have known 
a peasant proprietor who had several clocks in his parlour, for 
ornament, not for use, one of which, a Parisian timepiece of 
ereat elegance, had just cost him a thousand francs. This by 
the way. 

The Limoges museum is international. The ceramic arts of 
Oriental nations, of Holland, Dresden, Spain, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia, are here represented, also English art, well and worthily. 
Not only are to be seen some admirable specimens of W edgewood, 
Old Worcester, and other famous wares, but also of our modern 
schools. The great houses of Minton and Doulton have contributed 
some beautiful things. The Torquay majolica is in full force, 
and other potteries send representative work. French people are 
great admirers of English domestic china and Crown Derby earth- 
enware. They affirm that it far surpasses their own ware of 
the same kind in durability. I had not, unfortunately, the oppor- 
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tunity of spending a Sunday at Limoges, or I should most 
certainly have found it cr vded with work people, as is always 
the case in France, another weeel if proof were necessary, that a 
ation may be Republican to the backbone, yet as keenly alive 
to artistic perception as the most aristocratic people going ! 
I] 


ANGOULEME. 


Ir is a most beautiful bit of country between Limoges and 
Angouléme, not very productive, but rich, varied, and refreshing 
to the eye. No sooner do you lose sight of one fine river 
winding amid picturesque and pastoral scenes than you come 
upon another ; for if Republicanism neut ralises art—heaven be 
praised !—it has no deteriorating effect 3 nature. These wide, 
limpid rivers of the Limousin, flowing between hills and woods 
and romantic towns of the olden time, remain every whit as 
lelightful to behold as if an emperor still held state at Compiegne. 

The charm of this bit of railway is that it takes you off the 
still ordinary line of tourists, the route frayée of English and 
American “ olobe trotters.” My travelling companions on the 
way were priests and nuns, school-boys and school-girls returning 

» school, farmers and vintagers, all affable and ready to chat with 
the stranger. I add here that, from the moment I quitted Paris 
for ChAteauroux, Limoges, and Angouléme, till I returned Sagres 
| never saw an English face or heard an English voice; an 
during my three months’ ojourn in France, L was, with the 
exception of ten days, entirely with French friends, which, | 
take it, is the only way of r realising the life and modes of thought 
among our neighbours. For the greater part of the way we 
follow the green banks of the winding Vienne, a lovely river, 
that seems to have chosen for itself the loveliest surroundings. 

Not far from Limoges is a spot so romantic, pastoral, and 
engaging as to have won for itself the name of La petite Suisse. 
This is the 1 region round about Aixe, an ancient town possessing, 
as do many ‘another hereabouts, a little river of its own, the 
Aixette, also a Romanesque .church. We are indeed in the land 
of rivers and Romanesque churches. 

Farther on is St. Junien, another of those towns that have 
remained outwardly medizval up to the present day. Here wise 
travellers will halt an hour or two in order to see the fine church 
and ancient houses. 

Picture esque as are these old world places of the Limousin, 
poetic as is the scenery round about, we are perpetually reminded 


of the utilitarian aspect of nature in our days. By the banks of 


these fair rivers, in the heart of these secluded valleys, are little 
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manufacturing centres. Paper-mills, potteries, enamel works, 
tanneries, shoe factories, and numerous other industries here, as 
in the Jura, make up for the unproductiveness of the soil. Half- 
a-dozen tiny rivers coquet with the smiling, verdant landscape, 
before we come within sight of the noble chateau of Rochefou- 
cauld—none in France nobler or more majestic of aspect. Below 
winds the reddish-tinted Tardoire, a river to be followed on a 
sunny day for the sake of its picturesque banks and curious stalaec- 
tite caves. We are now in the department of the Charente, in 
the ancient province of the Angoumois, and soon reach the head of 
its fairest valley, the valley of the Touvre. This is a magnificent 
river—wide, clear, rapid, its limpid surface broken by many 
a wooded islet. .To see it in all its beauty, we must make an 
excursion from Angouléme. This is a far better plan than 
stopping on the way, village accommodation being indifferent, 
and Angouléme, like Limoges, boasting of really excellent hotels. 
Another stretch of picturesque road, and -I reach my destina- 
tion, to find a warm welcome at the railway station, and true 
French hospitality, gracious, genuine, whole-hearted, in store for 
me during my stay. Before describing Angouléme, let me state 
a curious experience. I arrived on the eve of the General 
Election (October 1885). I had, I confess, been under some appre- 
hension beforehand. It did not seem to me a propitious time to 
visit friends, but my scruples were laughed away. “ You would 
not know, unless you were told,’ my friends said, “that any- 
thing is going on in France to-morrow at all.” 

True encugh, when next morning my host took me for a stroll, 
the place presented the usual appearance of a French town on 
Sunday. Nothing had been done to change its aspect outwardly, 
no colours flying, no rosettes worn, as with us, no street 
decoration, very few placards to be seen. There were people at 
Mass as usual, groups of men talking here and there, but not 
a sign of excitement. Nor as the day wore on did this state otf 
things alter at all. About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
strolled to the Hétel de Ville to watch the voters go to the poll. 
A solitary sergent de ville stood in the doorway, and even his 
presence was not necessary. The voters went in with as little 
excitement as if their errand had been the purchase of cheese. At 
night what a contrast the streets of Angouléme presented to those 
of an English town under similar circumstances! All here was 
quiet, peaceful, orderly. No brass bands followed by the ragtail 
and bobtail of the town in noisy procession, no drunken brawlers, 
no coarse songs. Such accompaniments of an election in England 
were totally absent. Yet we are accustomed to talk of French 
people much as if they were mere grown-up children, quite in- 
capable of controlling themselves under exciting circumstances - 
On this point, as on so many others, popular prejudice is accepted 
for gospel truth. 
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Angouleme is one of 1 se numerous French cities quite 
‘loriously placed. There are certain small towns in France, 
pitals in miniature, that possess a site almost as fine as that of 
\thens or Granada. Provins in Champagne is one, Avallon in 
he Morvan another, but Angouléme, like Poitiers, is a city 
orthy of its unrivalled sit 


[t stands on a veritable rock d-pic—that is to say, the steep A 
des of the rocky summit on which the ancient town and 
umparts were built, run horizontally to the plain | low. The city, 


with its noble Romanesque cathedral, clustering spire, and gleaming 
ofs, rises above hanging woods and gardens, a veritable coronal o' 
sreenery smiling away all sax bade Lovely beyond description 


s the vast plain below, the river Chare nte—‘ fairest river of my 


‘ingdom,” said the Gascon king Henri Quatre—winding its 
sinuous Way amid avenu of tall poplars and wide pastures, 


very object being reflected in its clear waters. Countless green 
islets, mere groves and gardens, are formed by the convolutions 


= 


f the river, whilst far off are seen pleasant villages and distant ra 
hurch spires dotting the vast landscape. Most beautiful is the 


> + 


lay of light and shadow on foliage and water when the sun 
breaks forth ; the yellow tints of autumn are not visible as yet, all 
the hues are of summer. A dozen subjects for an artist meet 
the eye in a single stroll, whether made in the upper town or the 
lower, two little worlds apart. 

The great charm of the Charente is the unequalled clearness 
ind transparency of its waters ; it is this feature that lends such 


beauty and poetic aspect to the immediate surroundings of Angou- 
lame and the wladiworine country. The effect from a boat is 
said to be magical. “As you ge ity olide along,” writes one 
familiar with the scene, “amid water lilies, and removed by a few 
yards only from the river's bi adh. carpeted with dusty verdure, you “1 


must fain believe yourself to be floating in mid-air. The water 
mee sae You —- its presence by the undulations of 
he boat and the play of light and shadow round about.” It is 
also said that the waters of the Touvre, in themselves bright and 
clear, look dull by comparison. 

To realise the fine position and picturesqueness of Angouléme, 
the circuit must be made both above and below. The round of 
the ramparts is easily accomplished on foot; that of the lower 
city is best made in a carriage, and continued for some distance 
on the Bordeaux road—a drive of an hour or two. Alike from 
the heights and the plains, the views are fine and varied. Con- 
spicuous on all sides, the noblest feature and crowning ornament 
of the scene, rises the orand tower of the cathedral, compared 

some to the Tower of Pisa. The ancient fortifications have 

en turned to admirable account as a recreation ground for the 
people In such — French ingenuity and taste are always 
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to the occasion, | this city now affords its inhabitants 
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sunny, sheltered promenades in winter, and delicious coolness 
and shadow in summer. A more delightful promenade—a bit 
of Knowle Park in the heart of a bustling city—than the Pro- 
menade Beaulieu cannot well be imagined. You dive all at 
once into a world of dusky greenness and shadow, to emerge as 
suddenly on the rim of the vast, open, sunlit plain and meander- 
ing river—a dozen rivers there seem to be instead of one. 

Angouléme possesses some fine specimens of modern French 
architecture. The Hotel de Ville (1866), the Romanesque 
churches of St. Ausone and St. Martial (1850, 1864), all three 
designed by M. Abadie, do great credit alike to local enterprise 
and national taste. It is indeed astonishing how much money 
is always forthcoming in France for the sake of embellishing 
country towns! Nor are works of public utility forgotten. 
Here, as in so many other places, is a handsome Ecole Normale, 
or training school for female teachers, in course of construction. 
When the vast scheme of national education, now on foot, is 
indeed complete and in working order, France, on this head, will 
have no rival throughout the civilised world. 

Had we no kind, delightful friends to tempt us to Angouléme, 
it is well worth going out of our road to see this finely-placed 
city and magnificent cathedral. 

St. Pierre, in its way, and quite a different way, is as pure an 
architectural gem as St. Pol de Léon, off the coast of Finistére. 
The one may be taken as a type of the round arch style in 
all its magnificence, whilst no severer, more faultless specimen 
of the Gothic than the other is to be found in all France. The 
Pisa-like tower at Angouléme, with its six rows of semi-circular 
arcades, is very striking. The interior, in the form of a Latin 
cross, 1s very grand and simple. Restoration has been at work 
here, both w ithin and without. 

Travellers with archzeological tastes will do well to look around 
them whilst halting here. “The Angoumois,” writes an autho- 
rity, “ especially in “the neighbourhood of its capital, is the classic 
land of beautitul Romanesque architecture. Nowhere else in the 
twelfth century were raised churches so numerous, substantially 
built, and rich in ornamentation. The villages of La Couronne, 
Dirac, Garat, and many others, possess attractions of this kind, 
and if we go farther afield we shall not be without our 
reward. 

But these opening days of October were cold, gloomy, and 
showery. The country looked uninviting under such conditions, 
whilst French hospitality never wore a warmer, more ingratiating 
look. I had come to the beautiful city on the Charente with 
the fullest intention of making excursions, archzeological and 
otherwise, in all directions. The spirit was willing but the flesh 
was weak. I confess it, the remainder of my stay was chiefly 
spent indoors. A blazing wood tire, a bright interior, plenty of con- 
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versation, a piano, with a sympathetic and accomplished host to do 
justice to it, last, but not least, the most charming and cared-for 
little breakfasts and dinners in the world—with such attractions 
as these, who would care to sally forth in search of antiquities 
abroad ? And one gets into a very rational habit when living 
in France among French people. That is to say, we never put 
our noses out of doors in wet weather, unless necessity compels. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LAND TENURE 
BY R. A, BENNETT. 


THE musty antiquities of the Law of Real Property are hardly 
the place where readers would look nowadays for matter ot 
interest, still less amusement. Yet among the many quaint and 
humorous memorials of bygone generations with which anti- 
quaries supply us, there are few more entertaining than some 
of the medizval land tenures. The learned Mr. William Blount, 
of the Inner Temple, who, in 1679, published the first, and to 
this day the chief, collection of curiosities of this kind, expresses 
his object as being to induce the student, aweary with Coke upon 
Littleton, “relaxare fibulam by recurring to these, and smile at 
the inoffensive mirth, both of our kings in former times, and of 
lords of mannours in creating them.” To the English citizen of 
to-day, accustomed to regard questions affecting land tenure 
among the most solemn and momentous affairs of life, the idea 
of creating tenures for the fun they might afford comes almost 
like a message from another world. But in point of fact the 
greater part of the tenures in Blount’s collection are facts from 
another world—a world where society was organised on a dil- 
ferent basis from ours, where men thought in different grooves, 
and acted under different motives from those of to-day; and 
where many of the objects and problems which now monopolise 
human thought were not so much as dreamed about. What, for 
instance, will the rack-rented farmer of the nineteenth century 
say to the tenure of the Greens of Northampton, who as the 
condition of their holding of Green’s Norton were required to 
“lift up their right hands towards the King yearly, on Christmas 
Day, wheresoever the King should then be in England”? Or 
to that of Mistress Margaret Nynge, who, so late as the reign of 
Henry VIII., Defender of the Faith, held four acres of.fat Kssex 
pasture, besides two of meadow, and three of wood, “by the 
service of keeping the rod of our Lord the King called the 
Wardstaff.” This “ Wardstaff” has given a good deal of work 
to the commentators, and still remains in more or less obscurity. 
From the record of Mrs. Nynge’s tenure we learn that the stafi 
was in some way a mysterious symbol of the sovereign’s person, 
and it also appears that the custody of it was the basis of a good 
many Essex tenures. Thus Cecilia Welis held the Manor of Welis 
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but “ of the Lord Duke by this service under Henry VIL: 
while a century later John W right held the Manor of Kelvedon 
is of the Wardstaff, and by the service of finding two men to 


W ateli the aforesaid Wardst: iff.” which would seem to show that, 
though well paid, the office of babes ah of the sacred rod was 


not wholly asinecure. As st Sate instance of the light which the 
ld tenures occasionally throw on the change that has come over 
ciety in six hundred years, take the tenure (one of a very 
common type) by which William de Aylesbury held “three 
yard lands” of Edward I., a “ yard land” being a quarter of an 
ae When the king came to Aylesbury in winter this tenant 
was to “find straw Pte the bed of our Lord the King,” and to pey 
his Majesty three eels; and when the king came in summer 
William was to find straw as before, and moreover grass or 
rushes to strew the royal chamber, and this time to pay “two 
oreen geese.” These services he was required to render three 
times a year, if the king should come to Aylesbury so often, but 
not oftener. What an instructive picture this suggests of “ the 
createst of the Plantagenets,” retiring to rest on a pile of straw 
in a room strewn with rushes, after a frugal supper of eels or 
“ oreen coose. ” 
Most of the tenures in Blount’s collection come under the head 
f tenures in Grand or Petit Serjeanty—tenures by personal 
service to the sovereign, or by payment to him of some article 
used in war or hunting. ‘They relate to every conceivable kind 
of service, from praying for the soul of our lord the king to 
cooking his Majesty’s dinner. Some of the services are purely 
nominal, like that of the Greens of Green’s Norton, above-men- 
tioned, or that of Sir Marmaduke Darel, who held the Manor of 
Fulmer of Henry VI. by presenting to his sovereign yearly 
the ill-fated emblem of the House of Lancaster,—a red rose. 
Others again have a distinct meaning, and often a practical 
utility. On the whole, however, the “inoffensive mirth of our 
kings in former times,’ to which Blount draws his readers’ atten- 
tion, is not very conspicuous. Where the tenures strike the 
modern reader as humorous, they generally owe that quality to 
some other cause than the intention of the author ; and in those 
cases where a deliberately humorous intention can be traced, the 
humour is generally of the low-comedy order, nor is “ inoffen- 
sive” always the epithet which we should now apply to ‘it. 
Generally the joke consists in the tenant having to perform some 
menial service at the coronation, such as turning the spit, which 
was the service for the Manor of Finchingfield undér Edward IILI.: 
r making “a mess of pottage,” which remained till the last day 
f the feudal tenures the condition of the tenure of the Manor 
of Ag idington, in Surrey. Probalk ly rin these cases the service had 


its origin, not so much ia the royal mirth, as in a simple grant of 


land to a servant by way of payment for services. Some such 
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tenures, however, were created at later periods in imitation of 
those which had a more rational origin, and in these it is often 
pretty clear that the sovereign was distinctly playing practical 
jokes, often of the coarsest kind, upon his subjects. Such may 
have been the case with John de Curtese, who held thirty acres 
of land at Stow, in Cambridgeshire, “ by the serjeanty of carrying 
a truss of hay ad cloacham domini regis, when the king passed 
through these parts.” Failing any better explanation from the 
learned, one may be pardoned for supposing that the monarch 
who invented this tenure was making contemptuous fun of that 
great feudal principle—the nobility of personal service upon the 
sovereign. There are cases where the royal humour takes still 
broader forms. Those who are curious on this subject may read 
in Blount, in the decent obscurity of medizeval Latin, of the feats 
with which Rowland, surnamed le Sarcere, was required to 
astonish the Court every Christmas morning. This annual enter- 
tainment was endowed with as many as one hundred and ten 
acres at Hemington, in Suffolk ; though it is satisfactory to learn 
upon Blount’s authority that the service, like many others, was 
at an early date “ commuted for a rent.” 

Before, however, he has read far into Blount or his later editors, 
the reader will probably see that a great majority of the services 
are neither purely jocular nor purely honorary. Judging by 
comparison with agricultural rents in the present day, no doubt 
most of the tenants got their land cheaply enough; but when we 
remember the sum of all the services paid to the Crown, it is 
evident that they served very substantial purpeses. One of the 
first of such purposes was the board, lodging, and entertainment 
of the sovereign during the royal progresses. We have seen 
already how William of Aylesbury was required, as we might put 
it in modern language, to provide a suitable bed and furniture, and 
send in fish and poultry for the royal dinner when the king came 
to Aylesbury. This same service of “finding litter” for the royal 
bedchamber is to be found in all parts of the country and at all 
periods. The Conqueror granted lands at Edburton (Bucks) on a 
tenure of this kind. Henry III. gave no less than one hundred and 
twenty acres at Havering,in Essex, for the service “ of finding litter 
in the chamber of Havering on every coming of the king there.” 
The same estate appears to have been held for a long time by the 
same tenure, for in 1445 we find that Joan Swinderton died 
possessed of Reden Court—“ one messuage and one hundred acres 
of arable ”—which she held of the king by the service of finding 
litter when the king came to Havering. Probably by this time 
“ finding litter ” meant a good deal more than laying down a load 
of: clean straw as William of Aylesbury had done a couple ot 
centuries earlier. Even in earlier times some of the royal tenants 
had to provide a good deal more than straw and rushes. For 
instance, in the time of the Domesday survey, the lords of Ames- 
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provide the king with “one night's 

passed that way. On the other 
us character of these old grants, the 
n Shropshire, on the simple condition 


the castle (of Bridgnorth) against the 


This is one of the few tenures of 

The first Richford, of Brug, received 
in recognition of his services at the 
that doughty champion of feudalism, 
» doubt, the tenure was meant to be an 
original grant. 


= 


vision was made for the royal pro- 
‘ae —_ \WT ’ Y e 

llowing tenures :—Walter de Glanville 
at Felstead (Essex) by the service of 
its (about four bushels) at his own 
f our Lord the King, whilst he resided 


= > 


‘een the bridge of Stratford, without 
f Colchester.” A very uncommon 
at Hemingeford, in Cambridgeshire, 
juired to provide “one spindleful of 
pair of the royal pavilion when the 
iumerable services have reference to 
hen and Jarder. Thus two gentlemen 
de” prefixed to their names are joint 


at Ludewell (Oxon.) for “dressing the 
rbs of our lord the King in Woodstock.” There is a fine old 
tnglish flavour, too, about 
| fdward III. 
land” at 
was the duty of this g 
( hastam porer), p! i 
hunt in the | 
anor of Woodstock.” 
when he goes out 
‘fuse “the moiety of on 
Oxfordshire on the san 
ington, again, held the 1 
service of finding fo1 
enever he should come + 
easy service truly ! 


he terms on which Joan de Musgrave 
the moiety of one messuage, and one 
‘+hesdon, in the same neighbourhood. 


1d lady to “ carry one shield of brawn 
twopence, to the king, whenever he 


of Cornbury during his stay at his 
opennyworth of brawn for the king’s 
inting! Is there any one who would 
nessuage” and a dozen pleasant acres 
ie terms now? The family of Wil- 
anor of the same name in Kent, “by 
the king one pot-hook for his meat 


thin the Manor of Boughton Aluph”- 


We shall see some more instances ot 


culinary tenures presently. ‘These Wilmingtons appear to have 
had an hereditary connection with the kitchen, for we find that, 


Henry IIL.’s time, Rob 
41 ‘ 
t the Honour of Bouloene. 
being cook to the Ear] 


not 


rt de Wilminton held “a serjeanty 
in Wilminton, by the serjeanty of 
Boulogne.” If this last tenure was 


ta fiction, it is not impossible that the later grant of the 


manor itself marked the royal recognition of some artistic feat 
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of the Earl of Boulogne’s chef. One of the oddest tenures of this 
kind, though not a very profitable one for the royal larder, was 
that of the Manor of Shrivenham, in Berks. The De Bakotes, 
or Becotes, as the lords of this manor, were required to meet the 
king “whenever in his progress he should pass Fowyares Mill 
Bridge.” There they were to “offer” him two. white capons, 
addressing him in these words: “Behold, my lord, these two 
— which you shall have another time, but not now.” On 
the face of it, this looks like one of the cases in which “the 
inoffensive mirth of our kings of former time” has rath 


missed fire; but, of course, it is possible that time has robbed us 
of some legend which might have furnished an explanation of 
the ceremony and a key to the joke. The two white capons 
14h come up again in other places. At Bosham, in oer 
iy instance, Roger Papilon held “one messuage, one mill, and thre 
yard lands” of Edward I, on condition of bringing the 
king a similar present of poultry, “as often as he should pass 
the gate of the said Roger.’ And in the time of Richard II. 


the W helghton family held lands in Bradbrugge, in the san 
county, by an identical tenure. In these cases, however, it 
1} would seem that the king really got his capons. 

hill But among tenures which relate to the royal “progresses,” 
} perhaps the queerest at first sight i Is one W hie a Blount cites from 
Gateshill (Surrey) and Shiretield (Hants), and of which Mr. 
Hazlitt (the last editor of Blount) gives another instance in an 
old charter relating to Eston, in Oxfordshire. In the last-nam 

| document Henry de la Mere is described as holding his fase og: in 
the “ville” of Eston per serjentiam custodiendi meretrices 
| sequentes curiam domini regis.” So in Blount, the Gatton 
‘a family are given as holding the Manor of Gateshill by the service 
| of being “marshall” of no less than twelve damsels described in 
similar terms; and the tenure of the Manor of Shirefield in the 
time of the two first Edwards is recorded in almost identic: 
i words. For the credit of the British monarchy it is satistactory 
| to find that these expressions are capable of another interpreta- 
yy tion than that which they naturally bear to those who have 
} learned their Latin from the Augustan literature. The truth 
seems to be that in medizval Latin meretrix was commonly 
used as a synonym for lavatria or lotriz. The duty, therefore, of 
Henry de la Mere, or the Gattons, in the above passages, was 
merely to supply the court with lawndresses, or to take charge of 
the laundresses when the monarch brought his own with him. 
It also appears from Mr. Hazlitt’s notes on these passages, that 
lavatrv« (lotriz) is the usual term for a hired female servant, not 
| a “washerwoman” pure and simple. In evidence of this the 
Tt same authority aptly appeals to the female attendants at the 
i Inns of Court, who are called “laundresses” to this day, and who 
are, if not maids, at any rate matrons of all work in the broadest 
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sense of the term. Nevertheless, says one malicious commenta- 
tor on these passages, “certainly the king’s household used to be 
urnished with meretrices, properly so called,’—a remark which 
; ee subject must fain admit —_ the best grace he can, 
hough it may be more literally true of Stuart and Hanoverian, 
an of : mentee net hous holds. If we may accept the authority 
Sana “Law Dictionary,” as apparently Mr. Hazlitt does, the 
st ntereielion is to b put ~! ate passage in Blount, 
re William Bockhampton is described as holding “half a 
rd land ’’—not a very lavish remuneration—by the service of 
ping “sex damisellas, scilicet meretrices, ad custum donmini 
: This was in the time of Edward L, and after this, with 
» best intentions in the world towards “our kings of forme 


times,’ it is impossible not to feel a shade of scepticism about Mr 
Hazlitt’s “ laundresses. ” 
Closely akin to tenures of the peeee ‘ding kind are those by 
vhich provision was made for the reign and his family w hen 
ry crossed the seas. In the time of Edward I. Matthew de 


Hi: stings held the Manor of | edna (Sussex) by finding an oar 

the king’s ship whenever he should embark at Hastings 
{bout the same time William Bek held lands at Lenyngburn, in 
Kent, by finding, “ when the King crossed the sea towards Gas- 
ony, one ship, which i is called a Baard, at his own proper charges.” 
Similarly, Richard de Bet , for a holding at Buram, in Kent, was 
quired to provide Henry III. witha ship on each of his voyages. 
[t does not appear how much land was attached to the last two 


tenures, but the difference between the entire ship required here 
and the single oar, which was the rent of the Manor of Greenock, 
is characteristic of the tenures of the time. Sometimes a contri- 
bution towards a erew is required. Thus, Peter de Blount, for 


ie Manor of Padeworth (Berks), finds “one servant in the queen’s 
ship as often as she should cross the sea to the parts of Normandy, 
to hold one of the chords of the said ship.” It is in one of these 
nautical tenures that we find, perhaps, the most genuine stroke 
of humour in the whole of Blount’s collection, and certainly as 
strange a charge as ever was laid upon land in the whole history 
of feudalism. This was a e tenure of certain lands at Coperland 

id Atterton, in Kent, ch were held of Edward I. by one “de 
Campis,” otherwise Atti |, by the truly pious service of “ hold- 
ng the head of our lord the King” as often as he should cross 
the sea between Dover and Whitsoud ; or, to quote another record, 
that “as often as our lord the King would cross the sea, the said 
Solomon and his heirs ought to go along with him to hold his 
head on the sea, if it were needful.” And apparently it some- 
time S was needful, for Mr. Hazlitt cites from the old “ Black Book ” 
of the Exchequer an inquisition relating to these lands, which 
concludes with the following significant words: “And the jurors 
witness that the aforesaid serjeanty is entire, and that the afore- 
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said Solomon fully performed the aforesaid service.” Students 
of Dr. Stubbs, and the writers of his school, will not need to b 
reminded of the high favour in which that great constitutional] 
engine Inquisition by Jury was held about this time. Perhaps 
it is only a further proof of the loyalty of the great Plantagenet 
to the Constitution, that he does not withhold the most painfu 
personal disclosures from the “ twelve lawful men.” who wer 
sworn to investigate the terms of Solomon Attfield’s tenure. 
There is something very pathetic in this casual allusion to the 
secret aching of a crowned head, and it may safely be said that 
among all the services rendered | yy vassal to feudal lord, those of 
De Campis, anglice Attfield, were not the least valuable. 

It would be interesting, as a matter of history, to know whethe 
such maritime services as the above were specially alluded to 
in the term “ voyages royal” in the Statute of the twelfth ot 
Charles I1., which practically abolished the greater part of the 
old tenures, In this Statute (sec. 7) ‘‘ voyages royal” is tr 
as a service incident to tenure by Grand Serjeanty. Those he | 
are learned in the old tenures will see at once that none of the 
tenures described above, with the exception of Solomon Attfield’s 
can be tenures in Grand Serjeanty, as it is ondinar ily understood 
But, on the other hand, neither Littleton nor Coke speak 
“voyages royal” as a service. They merely apply the term t 
the occasions when the sovereign made milit: iry expeditions t 
Scotland or beyond the seas—that is to say, the occasions whe 

escuage, the money commutation for military service, was du 
from tenants holding by ordinary knight’s service. It may be 
conjectured that, by the latter end of the seventeenth century 
the term had come to be applied loosely to any payment which 
could be demanded on the occasion of a foreign expedition ; anc 
if this were so, the expression in the Statue of 1660 may have 
been aimed as much at tenures like those of Greenock and 
Lenyngburn, or even that of De Campis, as at escuage or an} 
other incident of tenure by knight’s service pure and simpl 
What, however, was precisely understood by “voyage royal © at 
the time of the Restoration is far from clear. Nor is it certai 
that anything very definite was understood by it. It is more 
than possible that we have here another indication that th 
draftsmen of this important Statute had a very superficia 
acquaintance with the subject they dealt with so summaril, 
though in that they are perhaps scarcely unique among draftsme! 
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BY ALE [. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

\DOXICAL as 1t may m to sa . there are books that suc- 

l by ViROae of their \ lack of popular qualities. They wer 
‘written for the pul but for the author’s own satisfac- 
They are at once ‘velation and asurprise. They belong 

the order of “ Conf ns. They are, as it were, letters 
lressed to their write! e opened and read in future years, 
hen comparisons and contrasts may be made, and profited by. 
rtain self-consciousn nd power of analysis is implied in 
but also a certain amount of ‘elf.de ‘preciation and humility, 

ich does much to counterbalance these. As there can be no 
ject for deception, we ‘ept the record in good faith, and are 
ntent to look at the subject in the varied lights in which he is 
sed to place himself, and also to accept his readings of men 

nd nature, and much . as at least sincere and individual. 
Such a book was the Journal of Maurice De Guerin; such, too, 
X. Doudan’s “ Letters and Journals; ” and such a book is that 
ch was published in French a short time ago under the title 

‘ Journal Intime ” of Henry Frédéric Amiel. It was praised 

» best judges as one of the most remarkable self-revelations 
h had ever appeared in French; and even a few of those who 
re pase air? ‘riticised in it were leaders in en- 
avouring to turn eta attention to its appearance. Among 
these was M. Rénan. “In these two volumes of Pensées,” he 


wrote, “ without any sacrifice of truth to artistic effect, we have 
th, the perfect mirror of a modern mind of the best type, 
atured by the best ~ lern culture, and also a striking picture 

t the sufferings which beset the sterility of genius. Those two 

volumes may “certainly be reckoned among the most interesting 
philosophical writings which have appe ared of late years. 

Others followed in the same spirit, though with various sig- 
nificant contrasts in the point of view; and ‘M. Edmond Sche rer, 
the author’s friend, who had edited the Journals and written an 
introduction, found his judgment justified in the results. ‘The 
uan who during his lifetime,” he said, “ was incapable of giving 
is any deliberate and conscious work worthy of his powers, has 
now left us, after his death, a book which will not die. For the 
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secret of Amiel’s malady is sublime, and the expression of it 
wonderful.” 

There is not much to tell of Amiel’s outer life which is likely 1 
be interesting. He was a native of Geneva, where he was born in 
September 1821. His ancestors had left Languedoc for Geneva 
after the Revocation of the Edict cf Nantes—a circumstance 
which had its own effect upon him in many ways; for, in spite of 
his culture and wide thought, his receptive hospit: lity for new 
ideas and his rare powers of sympathy, he remained in not a litt! 

a Puritan. Amiel saw the light when Geneva, having secured ‘ts 
independence in 1814, was entering on a career of quiet pro 
sperity. Geneva was then a centre for distinguished men 
Visitors flocked to it from all parts, attracted as much by the 
halo of the men of genius, who had found a home and a calling 
there, as by the graces of the society and the beauties of thie 
scenery around. Anes such influences his aw: akening inte lli- 
gence grew and formed. His parents both died in 1833, a ~ riod 
which also saw clouds no bigger than a man’s hand settle 

the little Republic. Amiel observed and thought much even at 
this early time; and though he did not take a brilliant position 


at the college or the pub lie school. *- at the academy, he was 
observable for a certain individuality ‘aaa sensitiveness. He did 


not seek companions among those of his own age, but among his 
seniors, and those of wider experience. The year 1842 he spent 
in Italy and Sicily, and he now began to —— essays on ar 
and history, writings, we learn, marked by the laborious effort 
after saying everything which by Yulisits J sald to be fatal to 
literary success or felicity. One position he then took may be 
noted. He held that the Renaissance had perhaps robbed us ot 
more than it gave us. “ At twenty he was already proud, timid, 
and melancholy,” as an old friend writes 
possession of him very early.” 
Nothwithstanding this, he undertook an extensive Wander- 
jahre. During the four years from 1844 to 1848 his headquar- 
ters were in Berlin ; “but every vacation saw him exploring 
some new country or fresh intellectual centre,’ as Mrs. Ward 
says ; “Scandinavia in 1845, Holland in 1846, Vienna, Munich, 
and Tiibingen in 1848, while Paris had already attracted him in 
1841, and he was to make acquaintance with London later, in 
1851.” And no new phenomenon, whether social, moral, or 
literary, failed to make its due impression on his sensitive spirit. 
From the outer world he readily drew the materials most fitted 
to feed his introspective and meditative nature, and his Journals 
present the fullest proof of it. In Germany, though he never 
failed to criticise both it and its people with faithfulness and 
insight, he found much, as he acknowledged, that answered to his 
need and helped his development : and he never ceased to look 
back to his four years in Berlin, as having done much to deliver 


- “ discouragement took 
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him from the narrowness inevitably due to certain influences in 

Geneva. This is recognised, too, by M. Scherer, so far as thought 

and metaphysical grasp is concerned ; but he reflects that “too 
ng contact with the German mind had led to the development 

in him of certain strangenesses of style which he had afterwards 

to get rid of, and even perhaps of some habits of thought which he 
afterwards felt the need of chec king and correcting. ” 

In 1848 he returned — Berlin to Geneva, having already 
published some articles in e Bibliotheque Universelle on Berlin, 
which attest a remarkable advance in literary art and in grasp of 

icts and life. In 1849 he aan M. Scherer became acquainted, and 
is thus described by his friend :- 


s twenty-eight, an had jus ne from Germany laden with science 
re his knowledge - his looks were attractive, his conversation ani 
nd no affectation s} the favourable impression he made on the bystande 
le effect, indeed, \ something brilliant and startling. In his young 
: Amiel seemed to | 1n upol is a Conqueror ,; one would have said 


future was all his « 


After a pu blie competition he was ap ypointed, in 1849, Profes- 


of Aistheties and French Literature at the Academy of Ge neva, 

post which he held for four years, exchanging it for that of Moral 
hilosophy in 1854. Owing to political changes, however, he 
7 nd himself embarrassed, and finally in a false position, which 


id much to destroy his peace of mind. The Radical section were 
w supreme in the ange of the Republic, and the new Profes- 
sors were looked on as their nominees. “ He was cut off,” says 
Ward, “by no fault of his own, from the miliew to which he 
ightly belonged, and in which his sensitive individuality might 
have expanded normally and freely. For the defe: ated uppel 
classes very naturally shut their doors on the nominees of the new 
ieee and as this class represented at that moment almost 
erything that was intellectu: ally distinguished in Geneva, as it 
was the ouardi lan, “a adly speal king r, of the scientific and literary 
ditions of the little State, we can e asily imagine how galling ; 
wine a social ostracism must have been to the young P rofessor 
ccustomed to the stimulating atmosphere, the intellectual inte- 
rests of Berlin, and tormented with perhaps more than the 
m1 rdinary craving of youth for sympathy and for affection. 
He had no natural sympathy with R: idicalism. His taste, which 
Was e xtremely fastidious, | his ju deme nt, his passionate respect for 
truth, were all offended by the noise, the narrowness, the dog- 
atism of the triumphant democracy ; so that there was no 
naking up on the one side for what he had lost on the other— 
and he proudly resigned himself to an isolation and a reserve 
which, re inforcing, as they did, certain native weaknesses of charac- 
ter, had the most unfortunate effect upon his life.” 
He had not the turn of mind to compel attention to himself, 


and nothing of the “push” and eager tact and social converti- 
bility which go for so much in such “conditions as these ; and, as 
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he himself says, he became a hermit against his will, who had not 
found peace in solitude, because his inmost conscience had not 
been any better satisfied than his heart. “A struggle with un- 
favourable opinion,’ he writes, “has seemed to me beneath me 
for all the while my heart has been full of sadness and disappoint- 
ment, and I have known and felt that I have been systematically 
and deliberately isolated. Untimely despair and the deepes 
discouragement have been my constant portion. Incapable 
taking any interest in my talents for my own sake, as soon as th 
hope of being loved for them and by them had forsaken me, | 
let everything slip.” 

This explains not a little in the Journal which covers tl 
period from 1848 to near the close. He figures himself as alway 
preparing and never accomplishing 


+ 


playing scales, as it wi 


running up and down my instrument.” Notwithstanding his 
position of isolation, he did much for education in Geneva, and 
undertook some journeys on its behalf. The last seven years of 


his life were the weary years of an invalid, in which every how 
is marked out by its paroxysm or its dull escape from pain. 
The malady was heart disease, complicated by disease of the 
larynx, and we read that “he suffered much and long.” 

So much for the outward life. Let us come now for a moment 
to the inner, and what, in his case, as in that of Sénancour 
Maurice de Guerin, and all men of that refined, mtospectiv 
type,—passive, receptive, melancholy, and yet passionate, aspirii 
and yet humbly self-examining,—is the more important. 

In the first place, Amiel is at once subtle and self-communing. 
Nothing will tempt him to seek common or social points of view 
however much he may depend on sympathy and demand it. His 
relations to truth and beauty must be kept secure from the intrusion 
of all secondary and practical considerations. Results with him 
are of little account; the impression, the immediate effect, is 
everything. He looks out on life and nature with a shrewd ey 
but with nothing of the keen practical turn that can sy stematise 
and follow a thought or influence to its source, and make it avail 
able for use. He “tracks suggestion to its secret cell,’ in ne 
words of the poet; but this is ever for its own sake alone. In 
one sense, he is the beau-ideal of the poet and thinker ; he lives 
for the imagination, the fancy, the thought, and seeks nothing 
beside or bey ond it. He declares that the useful he always was 
afraid of, and on that ground excuses himself for having failed 
to form a popular or finished literary style. This is a confession 
that constantly recurs and throws light) on much in his life. 

* Reality, the present, the irreparable, the necessary, repel and even terrify n 
have too much imagination, conscience, and penetration, and not phate character. 
The life of thought alone seems to me to have enough elasticity and immensity, 
free enovgh from the irreparable, and practical life makes meafraid, [am distrustful 


of ayers and be Hien. arg because I know myself. a im al poisons me for all 


of pocrroa 
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He leans to mysticism, and is full of the sentiment of religion 
he is little of a dogmat ist; an imaginative lover of nature, if not 


t. His esthetic and moral faculties go wonderfully in har- 
however; hence aremarkable purity, a shrinking from all 

is suggestive of disorder, of r llion, of disregard to the 
laws of life as written for each i ndividual in the progress 
race, if in no more than this. On this ground, indeed, as 
me others, as WES e, he ] something of an unconscious 
but this is | ached through any long, half-dark 

of logic and philosophy, as with Schopenhauer ; but is th 
sult rather of his own realised lack of power to act upon out- 
things. He finds in himself (vol. ii, p. 199) a great affinity 

the Hindoo geni that mind vast, imaginative, dream: 
pe tive, but d tute of ambition, pr sonality, and will,” 

o » admits that 1 West has laid its hold upon him also. 
His variety of interests, genuine and unaffected, conflicts witl 
riental dreaminess, and ie it. His constant necessity 
ister the intricaci f others’ minds, however different from 
vn. affords him the relief and resistant element which the 
o, rapt in his cious reverie and absorption, wholly 
He here saves iself, by his sense of order and law, the 

rand Western i ff which has found in him an answeru 
nt. His delicacy of intuition, and his clear insight into 
ire, also comes in to aid him, and his artistic sense saves him 
m all tendency to vagueness. In a word, his Orientalism 
tains only to his character, and not to his intellect and 


cination. His theory of poetry and art is consistent with 
us. “ Art lives by appearances,” he says, “‘ but these appearances 


visions, fixed but ordered dreams. Poetry represents to us 
ture consubstantial with the soul, because in it nature is only 


miniscence touched with emotion, an image vibrating with 
own life, a form without weight—in short, a mode of the 
ul.” Again: “ Behind the beauty which is superficial, olad- 
me, radiant, and palpable, the z sthetic sense discovers another 
rder of beauty, veiled, secret, mysterious, akin to moral beauty. 
lt . a little like the refined j joy of sacrifice, like the madness of 
th, like the luxury of crief ; it is not within the reach of the 
rid.” 
His discovery of the absence or presence of this sense has 
ouch to do with his critical conclusions on national character, 
as well as on art and literature, and artists and their works. 


- thirst for truth,” he s, ‘is not a French passion. . . . The Frenchr aan 's 
tre of gravity is always outside him—he is alw: Lys thinking of others, LINE to 
gallery. To him individ ls are so many zeros... . All this is prol yal ly the 

t of an exaggerated so ity, which weakens the soul’s force of resistance.” 


Chis force of resistance in the soul is one of the factors in 
ioral life on which Amiel never loses hold. He returns to it 
unceasingly, as to a sure rock and fortress. 

‘The mind, in its intellectual capacity, arrives at the intuition that all reality is 
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but the dream of a dream. What delivers us from the palace of dreams is pain 
personal pain ; it is also the sense of obligation, or that which combines the two. 
the pain of sin ; and again, it is love; in short, the moral order. What 


bic 


from the sorceries of Maia [the Hindoo illusion] is conscience ; conscience dissipates 


the narcotic vapours, the opium-like hallucinations, the placid stupor of contempla- 
tive indifference. It drives us into contact with the terrible wheels within wheels . 
human suffering and human responsibility ; it is the bugle-call, the cock-crow, whi 
puts the phantoms to flight ; it is the armed archangel who chases m 
artificial paradise.” 

It is not only a eall to action, but more intimately a call 


to love, sympathy, surrender of self. All true philosophy all 
art fails, if it does not return to and reinforce this. On this 
ground Schopenhauer, Goethe, and Renan, are, in his view, alike 
lacking ; and in this defect each reflects, according to his own 
peculiar temperament and genius, the error and moral burden of 
his country and era. How clear this makes itself felt in th 
following passage :— 


“16th August, 1869.—I have been thinking over Schopenhauer. It has st 
and almost terrified me to see how well I represent Schopenhauer’s typic nan, 
whom ‘ happiness is achiméra and suffering a reality,’ for whom ‘the negation of w 
and desire is the only road to deliverance, and * the individual willis a misfit l fr n 
which impersonal contemplation is the only enfranchisement.’ But the principle that 


life is an evil and annihilation a good lies at the root of the system, and this axiom ] 
have never dared to enunciate in any general way, although I have adinitted 
and‘there in individual cases. . . . Schopenhauer’s great defects are barrenness oi 
soul, a proud and perfect selfishness, an adoration of genius which is combined with 
complete indifference to the rest of the world, in spite of all his teachings of resigna- 
tion and sacrifice. He has no sympathy, no humanity, no love. And here I[ recognis 
the unlikeness between us. Pure intelligence and solitary labour might easily lead n 
to this point of view : but once appeal to the heart, and I feel the contem 
attitude untenable. Pity, goodness, charity, and devotion reclaim their 1 
insist even upon the first place. Many of Schopenhauer’s originalities evapo1 


} 


when we come to translate them into a more cl 


e 
} 
| 
4 


se and precise terminology. 


In opposition to Renan’s leading dicta in his “ Vie de Jesus,’ 
Amiel characteristically writes :— 


‘*Tf anything explains the success of the Gospel amongst men, it is that it brought 
them deliverance from sin—in a word, Salvation. A man, however, is bound 
explain a religion seriously, and not to shirk the very centre of his subject. 1 
white marble Christ is not the Christ Who inspired the martyrs, and has dried 
many tears. The author lacks moral seriousness, and confounds nobility of char 
with holiness. He speaks as an artist, conscious of a pathetic subject, but his mot 
sense is not interested in the subject.” 


So, too, his attraction to Goethe and his signal repulsion from 
him, when the failure of the artist is followed up into the moral 
defects of the man, are explained by the same return on the 
moral sense and the sense of sin :— 


“The Epistles and Epigrams of Goethe, which I have been reading to-day, do not 
make one love him. Why? Because he has so little soul. His way of under- 
standing love, religion, duty, and patriotism has something mean and repulsive 1m It. 
There is no ardour, no generosity in him. A secret barrenness, an ill-concealed 
egotism, makes itself felt through all the wealth and flexibility of his talent. It 1s 
true that the egotism of Goethe has at least this much that is excellent in it, that 
it respects the liberty of the individual, and is favourable to all originality. But it 
will not go out of its way to help anybody; it will lighten nobody else’s burden 
in a word, it does away with charity, the great Christian virtue. Perfection, tor 
Goethe, consists in personal nobility, not in love: his standard is esthetic, not moral. 
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himself to reflect on sin and on the dark 
core, he believes in individual luck, not in 
for himself his choice is made. But humanity 
ire vocal at once in the cry of her suffering 

3, in the sense of obligation and of sin, h 

ss through dignity. Greek sculpture has be¢ 


taining sense of moral obligation, of 
and evil, that we found, as we said 
his culture and width of sympathy, 
Puritanism is more a habit of 
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of progress, and Darwin’s system is found defective, because it 
does not allow anything for its operation. A sense of justice, a 
force of sympathy, has somehow been developed by man’s long 
dependence on social contact; and education and advancement 
of all kinds depend upon the solidarity and unity that sprine 
out of it :— 
‘All teaching depends upon a certain presentiment and p 
we can only teach others profitably what they already vi 


give them what they had already. This principle of education is also y of history. 
Nations can only be developed on the lines of their own tendenci l apt 
Try them on any other, and they are rebellious and incapal 


In this way Amiel converses with himself: sets down an 
account of what he had read and his impressions ft it: how 


he was moved by this aspect of nature or that; how he was 
depressed bv leaden doubts m4 how he Was horn } Up, as On 


angels wings, by a recurrence to the will of God, to goodness, 
humility ; and how then his soul responded freely to the 
outward signs that everywhere testified to the soul. His book 
is a cardiphonia, and affords a feast, if not always of fat 
things, of that which finally leaves a pleasant taste on the 
palate, purifying and strengthening. Mrs. Ward has truly 
done a service in having so admirably translated and edited 
a work which must find its audience fit, if few, and do its 
own work there. 
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doubtful. Nevertheless, M. Grévy, animated by the democrat 
example and precepts of his father , was ever ready to plead the 
cause, not only of those whom arbitrary power soak: to crush. 
but, at times, even to throw the shield of extenuation Over a 
really culpable fomenter of political disorder. As an instance of 
this leniency we may point to the argumentative ability 
displayed in his defence of the conspirator Phillip U, arraigned as 
an accomplice of Barbés, who for a mad attempt at insurrect 
in 1839 was condemned to death. 

And here it may be remarked that M. Grévy has ever been a 


1C 


] 
ne 


ion 


staunch opponent to capital punishment. Whether he exerted 
what influence he then possessed to promote a mitigation of the 


,* 


sentence in question we have not been able to discover. Great 
pressure of intercession, however, from other quarters was brought 
to bear upon Louis Philippe to exercise his prerogative of mercy 
the most influential appeal being made at the eleventh hour, and 
with success, by Victor Hugo, who, in his opposition to the 
penalty of death, certainly surpassed M. Grévy, at least in 
rhetorical and impressive energy. On the eve of the execution, 
at midnight, the illustrious poet, with well-calculated tact, sent 
to the King the following strophe, which are skilful allusions 
to the recent death of the Princesse Marie, and to the birth of 
the Comte de Paris, thus striking sympathetic chords still vibrat- 
ing in the King’s heart :— 


‘Par votre ange envolée 31 qu'une col 
Par ce reyal enfant, “do ix et tréle rosea 
Grace encore une fois! grace au nom 

Grace au nom du berceau ! ”’ 


Unlike Berryer or Jules Favre, M. Grévy was never favoured 
by Fortune with propitious op a for the display of the 
higher forms and ambitions of forensic eloquence. In the Law 
Courts the style and characteristics of his address and demeanoui 
were strikingly ditferent—it would hardly be too much to say, 
striking contrasts—to those displayed by the great mass ot 
French advocates. The following sketch of his personal appear- 
ance in 1848 is by an anonymous writer :—“ Tall, thin, the neck 
solidly set between robust ‘shoulders, the lip slightly disdainful, 
the nose straight, eyes whose oe is piercing as an arrow. 
Though the forehead is not strikin: * the entire physiognomy 1S 
distinguished by remar Sng The speaker is no poet, but 
probably a great administrator, an avocat-général, or a Protestant 
divine.” His eloquence as an advocate had much in accord with 
this description of his personal appearance: it was based almost 
exclusively upon solid argumentation and pitiless logic. With a 
sternness somewhat overwrought, M. Grévy invariably resisted 
the attractions of declamation. At the opening of a Conference 
of Advocates in 1870, he gave pointed expression to this dislike 
in some remarks he made upon the character of ancient eloquence : 
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“Tt is declamatory and theatrical, conventional and uniform ; 
borrows too much from the arsenal of the rhetoricians, and 
thus becomes imbued with sophistry and artificiality ; it takes 
oo much delight in commonplaces, in those trite generalities 
which can adapt themselves indiscriminately to any cause ; so 
that whatever impression is made by a discourse is mainly 
rible to vain sonority: in a word, it attaches more to the 
m than to the substance.” ‘These remarks, and, indeed, the 
' obvious traits in his character, seem to adjudge M. Grévy— 
profoundly versed in the Law—as aes “i ‘tter suited to the Bench 
. to the Bar. 
[t was not until the Revolution of 1848 that M. Grévy became 


\ 


picuous in the arena of politi During the July Monarchy 
belonged to the group of Liberals represe nted by the National. 
urnal founded in 1830 by Thiers, Mignet, Armand Carrel. 
he P rovisional (sovern! nt appoint | him ee as Commissar 
n the Department of the Jura; and a few weeks later he was 
lected—in preference to a candidate sup ported by Lamartine— 
present that Department in the Constituent Assembly. He 
took a prominent part in the numerous debates that occupied the 
\ssembly for many weeks relative to the clauses and details with 
hich it was sought to build up a Republican Constitution. 


These protracted labours were drawing to a close; there remained 
he vital question, Who was to elect the president of the Republic, 
the Nation or the Assembly? With a foresight which almost 
unted to prophecy, M. Grévy propose d the following celebrate: 
{mendment :—* The National Assembly delegates the Exec utive 
ower to a citizen who will be known as P resident of the Council 
Ministers. The Pre shad is to be elected for an indefinite 
term, the Assembly retaining unrestricted power to revoke its 


mandate.” A few abridged sentences from M. Grévy’s speeches 
nN this memorable occasion are wi rthy ot notice —* Are Mt 
sure that among the series of persons e lected may not intrud 


me who will try to p rpetuate his power—some scion, for “4 
stance, of a family tha has reioned over France? Are you sure 
that if commerce lancuis S ne the people suffer, such a one may 
not at some critical mome ak by fair promises and cajolery, hood- 
wink the nation, and sha in undermining liberty and destroy- 
ing the Republic?” His reference to the English form of 
government shows a political acumen which is especially note- 
worthy at the present time. “The British Constitution is said 
to be composed of Royalty, Aristocracy, and Democracy. The 
clror consists in supposing that these three elements form an 

quilibrium, and present a stable and definite government. ‘The 
at Nh is engrossed by the present, the past and the future 
being unheeded. It seems to be forgotten that the popular com- 
ponent of the Daeditation has been established at the expense 
of the two others, that it pushes slowly but incessantly its 
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conquests, and that there results a stealthy struggle, the inevitable 
issue of which will be the triumph of the Democratic element,’ 
M. Grévy’s Amendment was rejected, the numbers being 643— 
158. The immediate result of this shortsighted though ven 
imposing decision—regretted through many long years of des- 
potism—was the election by the nation of Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte to be President of the Republic! It is singular that 
the greatest among modern French political p hilosop] ers, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, should have failed to sound the dee p importane 
of the Amendment. Nearly as unexpected was the opposition it 
encountered from the cool statesman M. Dufaure. On the othe 
hand, it is by no means so surprising that Lamartine was among 
the majority, for his rhetorical sentimentalism in favour of r POS- 
ing unlimited confidence in the populace, by whom he was for a 
brief season idolised, happened at the time to be at fever heat, 
The Legislative Assembly which succeeded the Constituent was 
by no means favourably disposed towards the Republic. Well 
might M. Grévy, when leaving the Palais Bourbon, after in- 
effectually combating some reactionary measure, exclaim to 
friend who asked what had passed in the Chamber, “ Fini: 
republicze !”» A month later occurred the Coup d’ kiat. Until 
towards the close of the Empire, M. Grévy rarely appeared 
in public, even as an advocate. His style of pleading was 1 
severe, too rigidly bare of all the frippery of exciting conventional 
declamation, to attract general admiration and support. [t was 
to his cabinet d’avocat ‘that the discree tly-minded among those 
entangled in the meshes of the Law flocke d to secure his counsel 
In 1868 he was chosen by the electors of the Jura to be then 
representative in the Corps-Legislatif, and again at the general 
election in 1869. He spoke with striking effect against the 
abrogation of the laws which retained in exile the two branches 
of the Bourbon family. “In principle,” he declared, “ proscrip- 
tion is not only a crime but a fault; history is full of instances, 
showing how proscribers have in their turn been forced into the 
ranks of the proscribed. If the Princes were mere simple citizens 
I should strongly support the petition for their return; but | can- 
not conscientiously regard it either as befitting or politic to open 
the gates of France to ‘Roy alty, whether it be that of Divine right, 
or of 1830.” It is reported that in the course of his sp eech | he was 
interrupted | xy Thiers, who exclaimed, “You speak as would a 
supporter of the Government!” “1 speak,” retorted Grévy, “ - 
a Republican, who will be neither dupe nor accomplic e of Royalt 
With his far-reaching political vision, M. Grévy detected th 
approaching collapse of the Empire even in the P/ébise ite of 1870, 


which seemed to give it a new lease of life. ‘“ Your senatuscon- 
sultum places the nation between immobility, which is impossible, 
and revolution, which isinevitable. . . . [t is evident that the 


Plébiscite is not a method by which the national will may be- 
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come known, but a device by which that will may be confiscated. 
_ It becomes a permanent danger, and transforms a Coup d’ Etat 
Saabis a legal instrument.” 
TI hough M. Grévy supported the Government installed on the 
th of September, he formed no part of it. When the war, which 
had been entered upon with a “light heart,’ had rapidly piled 
up the most crushing disasters, and France sought for peace 
through her representative s assembled at Bordeaux, M. Grévy 
was chosen President of the Assembly. On the day this honour 
was conferred upon him, he, in conjunction with M. Dufaure and 
others, laid the following —— before the assembly :—M. 
Thiers is nominated Chef lu pouvoir exécutif of the woe ye 
Republic. He will exercise his functions under the control « 
the National Assembly, with the concurrence of ministers, sheen 
he will choose, and over whom he will preside.” This is almost 
an identical embodiment of the famous “ Amendment” unwisely 
rejecte lin 1848. In 1873, M. Grévy resigned the Presidency of 
the Assembly to which, on numerous occasions, he had been re- 
elected. The reason he alle ced for vacating a position he had so 
long and so worthily filled was regarded by many as based on 
insufficient grounds. It certainly seems referrible, at least in 
some measure, to a scrupulosity which sprang from a feeling of 
overwrought consistency and is surely not in keeping with M. 
Grévy’s conspicuously courageous spirit. “ 1 voluntarily resigned 
my position when I perceived the Assembly about to enter upon 
a course in which no Republican could conscientiously preside 
over it.” Shortly after his resignation he published a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘Gouvernement Nécessaire,’ in which he expressed in 
energetic language his conviction that Republicanism is the only 


form of government which is based upon justice, and which is 
ukely to endure. “In the modern world, Democracy—equality 
t political conditions—constantly advances and extends, over- 


throwing all obstacles, bending in its course both events and 
men, naking them subserve its development by the irrepressible 
power of those supreme la UWS under which we act,and which rule 
absolutely the peng of humanity through the ages 

When the present state of French society, and the vital conditions 
of representative bustitations, are sincerely studied, we easily 
come to the conclusion that, for our country, such as time has 
made it, the ‘gouvernement nécessaire’ is that of the nation by 
itself, in other words, De mocratic or Republican government.” 

In presence of the decision just arrived at by the united 
Chambers, it is interesting to remember that M. Grévy was 
prominently adverse to the proposed institution of the Septennat. 
During the De Broglie Ministry he rarely participated in the 
de bates which took pla e in the Assembly. When, some months 
after the enactment of the Constitutional Laws, which defined and 
organised the Republic, it was suggested that his name should be 
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included in the list of candidates for Life a sang he declined 
the invitation on the very consistent ground that he had ever 
been opposed to the establishment of a second Chamber. By a 
vote little short of unanimous he was elected to preside over the 
Chamber of Deputies,—a post which he continued to hold until he 
was chosen to fill the more exalted Presidency of the Republic. 

At that time M. Grévy lived in the Rue Saint-Arnaud. His 
remarkably undemonstrative disposition was exemplified in the 
simple and even tenour of his daily life. He generally rose at 
seven in the morning, and glanced at the public journals; the 
two hours from nine till eleven he devoted to those who wished 
to see him upon business or other matters ; at eleven he partook 
of breakfast, frugal as that of a Spartan. When the Assembly 
closed early in the afternoon, he would often visit the auction 
rooms in the Hétel Drouot, where pictures, bronzes, and other 
works of art were disposed of. Unlike Thiers, who was some- 
what vain and self-important, he does not permit himself, when 
in company, to monopolise the conversation, or even to take a 
leading part in it, except occasionally when he finds himself 
within the inner circle of his acquaintance. Nevertheless he is 
fully entitled to the praise of being a charming conversationalist. 
He is also a ready and an attentive listener, though apt at times, 
by the play of his expressive features, to disconcert a presump- 
tuous or an unwary speaker. If the discourse happens to turn in 
too pronounced or heated a fashion on socialism or other extreme 
doctrine, he quietly proposes a game at chess or billiards, in 
which he is a proficient, and during which silence ge erally 
prevails. He possesses a superior knowled ge of the ancient 
classics, and he is an admirable reciter of passages from the 
works of such writers as Corneille, Racine, Lamartine, and 
especially La Fontaine. 

Ambition to wield power has never presented many attractions 
to M. Grévy, because, when conscientiously cherished, it fore- 
shadows responsibility, which he dreads. Led to Republicanism 
rather by the firm steps of conviction than by the doubtful 
guidance of sentiment, M. Grévy has ever unswervingly directed 
his parliamentary influence towards the firm establishment of 
democratic institutions. Though immutable in principle, he has, 
nevertheless, always shown himself to be an e quitable and even 
a courteous opponent. Shortly after the Revolution of 1848, M. 
Gauthier, a partisan of the fallen Monarchy, spoke of M. Grévy 
in the following terms:—“No doubt, he is our political adversary, 
and whe. his ideas and doctrines are in question we unhesitat- 
ingly combat them ; but opposition stops there, for we honour 
him and most willingly render him justice.” 

Though accepting the position vacated by Marshal MacMahon 
in 1879, M. Grévy retained the objection which, as already 
related, he had prominently recorded in 1848 to the possession of 
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much controlling power, or even of very exceptional influence, by 
the President of the Republic ; and he has endeavoured, as far as 
ireumstances would permit, to shape his course in accordance 
with his principles. Such endeavours are, nevertheless,—in spite 
f the praise they may elicit from consistency,—often of a nature 
by no means congenial to the taste of the French people, ever 
oratified } oy Official ceremonial and public display. It may be 
affirmed, indeed, that no man upon whom a great nation has con- 
ferred the dignity to preside over it ever approached so near the 
limits of self-effacement as M. Grévy. Though always punctual 
in the discharge of his duties, even when parade forms a con- 
spicuous part, he. has a marked disinclination to imitate the 


example of Louis-Philippe, Napoleon IJII., or even of Thiers or 
Mac Mahon, by making the occurrence of some exciting public 
incident an excuse for placing himself prominently before the 


multitude. To whatever extent it may be conceded that cere- 
monial and all ostentatious display are more becoming in a 
Monarch than in a President, surely the latter is bound, both by 
luty and policy, to gratify occasionally the popular appetite for 
pageantry. In this respect M. Grévy seems to have flattered his 


onsistency at the expense of his acknowledged profound dis- 
cernment and his broadly-based common-sense. 
Reference has already been made to M. Grévy’s early career 


as a lawyer; but a keener interest is naturally felt in his 
character as a politician and statesman. Though not endowed 
with the highest gifts and faculties of eloquence, M. Grévy 
expresses himself simply, clearly, and firmly, in a tone calm and 
equable, yet not devoid of energy. His words—rarely ruffled by 
a breath of passion—flow naturally as in ordinary discourse, and 
are replete with good sense, courage, and frankness. His de- 
meanour as an orator is placid, dignified, and serene, imparting 
weight and solidity to his arguments, and a persuasive impulse to 
the cogent logic of his sincerity—an eloquence indicative of a 
man imbued with thoroughness of conviction, thoroughness of in- 

lependence, and thoroughness of feeling. He has never allowed 
allcslasial to party to interfere with his political independence ; 
nor has he ever sought to acquire influence by humouring the 
gusty impatiences or impracticable demands of the people. To 
seek popularity, even in its legitimate forms, is, indeed, repug- 
nant to his nature, his republicanism being far too rigidly con- 
sistent and defined to admit of compromise, , much less of fluctua- 
tion: and yet, at the present time, he is probably the most popular 
man in France! The secret of such unusual homage may be 
found in the instinctive admiration which seldom. fails to greet 
political sincerity and consistency ; for the rarity of the appear- 
ance of these qualities in such forms enhances their value, and 
gives them exceptional claims to regard. It is in the placid and 
harmonious equilibrium of all his faculties that M. Grévy finds his 
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strength and his influence. “ Absolute unity of doctrine, absolute 
unity of language, absolute unity of action : in these three terms 
M. Grévy is summed up.” It is no easy matter to find among 


modern Republicans any striking resemblance to M. Grévy. A 
French writer compares him to Washington, at least to the 
extent implied in the following remark, quoted from Chateau- 
briand, who had seen the American President—“There is little 
that strikes you in the man, because he is justly proportioned,” 














































THE VALUE OF THE VOTE FOR WOMEN. 
BY MARIAN F. PEASE. 
\n apology seems neede d for asking attention to so well-worn a 


theme as that of Women’s Suffrage. All educated persons must 
frequently have read vp usual arguments on the subject; and, as 


a rule, the validity of these arguments is admitted. It is now 
a allowed that the claim of duly-qualified women for the 
Parliamentary franchise is just and reasonable, but the demand 


that justice be done evokes no = lespread enthusiasm. The 
arguments have proved victorious, but they have left untouched 
an immense mass of indifference. There is a great number of 
nersons who do not care whether women have votes or not. To 
uch persons the following paper is addressed, with the object of 
aying before them some reasons why the matter cannot rightly 


regarded as one of little importance. 
There are two excuses which are usually made for this indiffer- 
nee. First, it is frequently stated that the claim is not genuine 


that women do not really want to vote. Now it would be easy 
o contest this position, for it can certainly be shown that the per- 
sistence and energy with which the agitation for women’s suffrage 
has been carried on for nearly twenty years have not been sur- 

sed, if they have been equalled, in any, at least recent, political 

sitation, and that the demand for the franchise has had, from 
women who are qualified to vote, at least as strong support as a 
similar demand had from, say, the agricultural labourers. 

But, for the sake of ae nt, I will admit that this may not 
be the case, that possibly a majority of the women who are 
jualified to judge do not care for political enfranchisement. This 
very fact—if it be a fact—that ey do not desire to possess this 
privilege and its acc ompanying re sponsibilities, is in itself a 
potent argument for giving them votes. Ignorance of the duties 
f the individual to the community, which can be the only source 
of such apathy, will be most effectually cured by the possibility 
f having to exercise a parliamentary vote. I hope to return to 

his point hereafter. 

The second plea of the indifferent is that they cannot see what 
would be the advantage : enfranchising women. This want of 
perception of the va lue of the vote for. women is, | believe, at 
present, the great obstacle to the success of the movement. My 
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VALUE OF THE VOTE FOR WOMEN, 
desire is to assist in the removal of this obstacle by stating som 
of the more important grounds for the belief that to grant 7 
right to women to vote at parliamentary elections would | 
exceedingly beneficial at the present time. 

1. Let us consider the matter broadly; let us not trouble our- 
selves about what the effect of each individual woman’s vote might 
be, or even about what good the whole body of women’s votes 
might do, though these, doubtless, are wei: chty questions ; but let 
us first ask what the effect of political enfranchisement would bi 
on the social position of women. . If it can be shown that these 
two things are intimately connected, the momentous importance of 
tlie suffrage question is proved. For the position of women in 
any society is an accurate index of its moral health. This is s 
obvious a truth that it really seems absurd to insist upon it. It 
is only needful to observe the very patent fact that of th 
members of any community one half, at least, must be women; 
or again, that the form of family life, which is of such paramount 
importance in all modern civilisations, is necessarily determined by 
the position of women. And yet, absurd tho ugh it seems, it is 
necessary, even now, to insist upon it. Until within the last thirty 
or forty years both men and wcmen have exhibited a persistent 
indifference to the elevation of women. As an illustration of this 
attitude may be mentioned the monopoly of educational endow- 
ments by boys alone; even those which were origin ally intended 
to benefit girls also have fre que ntly been diverted to their exclusive 
use. The School Inquiry Commission of 1868 could only report 
fourteen endowed secondary schools for girls with an average of 

eighty scholars each, “bearing,” to use the words of the report, 

‘an infinitesimal proportion to the similar endowments for boys.” 

Among savages women are treated as slaves, and advantage 
is taken of their weakness to make them work for their masters, 
Christianity, and afterwards chivalry, immensely improved their 
position, which, in the middle ages, was probably as good as it 
could be in a state of society in which might was still right. In 
the backward countries of Europe we find it little change d since 
the fifteenth century; socially it is much the same, legally it is 
perhaps worse. 

But in the more forward countries there has been an awakening. 
the first dim signs of which may be traced to the times of the 
French Revolution. The movement gained strength in the 
upheavals of 1848, and has at length come to the front, and made 
itrelf practically felt in the last quarter of a century. 

During the last twenty years the position of women has 
undoubtedly improved ; and a distinct advance has been made in 
the direction of that equality of artificial conditions between the 
sexes which is the goal of the movement. This goal will be 
reached when law and custom no longer impose on the action 0! 
women limitations which they do not equally impose upon that of 
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much so that we are often tempted to believe that it has more 
influence than religion on the morals of the majority of persons, 
At any rate, a sin which is also a crime, is much more readily 
condemned by public opinion than an offence against the ad- 
mitted religious law, of which the civil law takes no cognisance. 
Think of the immense importance which is popularly attached to 
honesty compared with the estimate of truthfulness: ten people 
will, if occasion demand, tell lies, for one who will steal. Of 
course, this is partly because the law is the outcome of public 
opinion, and punishes what public opinion condemns ; but there 
is no doubt that cause and effect act and react, that the law 
forms, or at least helps to sustain public opinion. Now how 
does the law regard women in this matter of the franchise? Does 
it inculcate that respect for them, as intelligent human beings, 
which we desire that both men and women should feel ? 

In the recent agitation for the extension of the franchise, people 
were told over and over again that the Constitution would 
gain strength by the enfranchisement of ev ery capable citizen : 
that the ideal of the legislators was the direct participation in 
the duties and re »sponsibilities and privileges of citize =~? of 
every one capable of forming judgment on the conduct of public 
affairs; that the only bar to the exercise of the privilege of 
voting was to be either crime—the deliberate breaking of the laws 
of the country, or pauperism—actual receipt of State bounty. 
Even crime does not disfranchise after the punishment for the 
crime is over. Paupers, criminais, lunatics, and peers are now 
the only adult persons who cannot, by submitting to certain 
regulations about residence, etc., obtain a vote—with one excep- 
tion. A human being may be as ignorant as he pleases,—there 
are special regulations by which a man, if he cannot read or 
write, may record his vote; he may be as criminal as he pleases, 
so long as he is not actually in prison or on ticket-of-leave ; he 
may be as idle, as improvident, as drunken as he pleases, so long 
as he is not actually in the workhouse or in receipt of outdoor 
relief ; and the law says, “ We want your help, we require your 
vote for the right management of public affairs. There is only 
one thing which shall inevitably bar you from helping us, there 
is only one condition which makes it impossible that your assist- 
ance can be serviceable : if you are a woman you cannot give any 
assistance to the State, and therefore it shall be impossible e for you 
ever to qualify yourself for doing so. There is only one position 
in which you shall have any political existence : if you are the 
Queen we will allow you a place in the Constitution ; if you are 
born in any other station you shall be for ever without its pale.’ 

The preamble to the Act does not state why this distinction 1s 
made, but the obvious inference is that the law regards women 
as in some way essentially incapable citizens. For surely it may 
lead the 800,000 women householders who possess every qualiti- 
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cation for voting at parliamentary elections, except that of sex, 
to infer that they are in some way inferior, that the nation does 
not want their help, that their views are not worthy of its con- 
sideration, that their influence is of no advantage to the State. 
They know, too well, that they must pay taxes , but they must 
onclude that nothing else is wanted of them when they find 
themselves classed for every other political purpose with criminals, 
lunatics, and paupers. 

It is obvious that this state of things cannot fail to have a 
depre ssing effect on the estimate which both men and women 
form of the position of ee n in the community. 

. Let us next consider what effect the exclusion of women from 
the exercise of the franchise has upon politics, upon the conduct 
f public affairs. This is the second position I would take up 
hat women should feel it their duty to take an interest in politics, 
and that the possibility of « = the vote would greatly 


ucourage them to turn their attention to political questions. 

The second part of this saunas will probably be easily 
almitted. The possibility of their being in a position to vote 
would put a stop to what is now so frequently said—that women 
have nothing to do with politics. Most people do what they are 


expected to do. Young men are expected to understand and 
take part in political movements, and therefore most of them are 
ready to do so. If an interest in political questions were equally 


expected of women, there is no doubt that the majority would 
as naturally take to politics as men do. And this becomes more 
and more important. By the word politics 1s meant sometimes 
the science, sometimes the art or conduct, of government. Those 
who _ rt that women have nothing to do with politics must 


mean by “ politics” something very different from this. They 
must have lurking in their minds the pernicious and despicable 
notion that politics consist of nothing pew than party squabbles 
ind personal intrigues for power; and that taking an interest in 
polities involves attending noisy meetings where people misbehave 
themselves. Opponents of Women’s Suffrage are very fond of 
talking about the struggles of politics, “ the filth and noise of 
electoral campaigns ”__to borrow a phrase from a parliamentary 
debate on the subject. If by these expressions they mean the 
struggle for power or for party advantage, and the filth and mire 
of personal insult, then, su) sf the ~~ both men and women 
lave to do with such politi 'S the better. But there is only one 
i which should be admitted soni in politics : the 
ugele of right, and justice, and wisdom, against evil, and 
eee and “folly ; and in this it cannot be “maintained that 
women have no part. 
lt ought to be clearly recognised that a change has come over 
the character of polities since the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832, a change which has become more marked with every ex- 
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tension of the franchise, and which the Reform Act of last year 
made extraordinarily prominent. 

During the eighteenth century political life consisted chiefly of 
the struggles of one party of aristocrats with another to obtain 
the power and wealth which office then bestowed. If there was 
any domestic legislation it was generally class legislation, prompted 
by class selfishness, and made to subserve par ty ends. But since 
the long Reform struggle which began after the Napoleonic wars, 
and came to a close with the Reform Bill of 1832, the history of 
legislation has been the history of a series of successful efforts, on 
the one hand to remove restrictions from, and on the other hand 
to regulate, the common affairs of the life of the people. If in 
free trade and the removal of political disabilities there has been 
a tendency towards greater freedom, on the other hand regulative 
legislation has enormously increased: witness Factory Acts, Educa- 
tion Acts, Sanitary Acts. The law now continually interferes with 
our daily life; it regulates, in an immense number of ways, the 
relations of the individual towards society. Legislation has shown 
a decided tendency to become more and more social, and there is 
every reason to believe that, for a time at least, the movement in 
this direction will continue. I do not say whether this tendency 
is, in itself, good or bad; but I do say that it affords a strong 
reason why women should take a dee p interest in politics, and 
should receive every encouragement to do so. When mutable 
laws, instead of immutable custom, regulate the daily life of the 
people, it clearly behoves the people to scrutinise closely the 
character of those laws, and to make themselves, as far as possible, 
acquainted with the good or the evil which legislative changes 
may bring. 

There is another reason why it becomes more and more needful 
that women should concern themselves with political questions, 
and should feel that they have political responsibilities. 

It has been thought that one of the dangers of democratic 
institutions is the possibility of a lack of intelligent interest in 
politics on the part of electors, arising from the diffic ulty which 
the uncultivated are supposed to have in grasping the intricacies 
of political questions, and resulting in the pernicious power of 
demagogues and the corruption of political life. 

The createst safeguard against corruption in politics is the 
eager and earnest interest of all members of the community in 
po litical affairs. Politics must become an integral part of the 
daily life of the people, constantly occupying their thoughts, and 
affording subject for their conversation. Politics, that is to say, 
should be discussed in every home, and women must be able 
to take part in such discussion. Then the same code of morals 
which is taught in the home will be unconsciously applied to 
political action. 

At all great crises, in times of revolution and national danger, 
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women have always taken their part with men, and have felt an 
equally absorbing interest in public affairs. Yet political events, 
apparently insig nificant, are cons stantly occurring, which may be 
fraught with as momentous consequences as battles and sleges, 
and would excite as general interest, if only people kept their 
eyes open. 

Such are some of the general reasons which make it now 
specially desirable that women should in some way participate 
in public affairs. Let us come to some more particular reasons. 

All women of leisure are expected to devote more or less time 
and thought to philanthropic work. Only within quite recent times 
have they been able to secure for themselves even this field of 
action. It is curious to read of the difficulty with which Florence 
Nightingale established her right to nurse wounded soldiers. 
The ills from which society suffers are, however, now generally 
almitted to be a proper subject for women’s thought and women’s 
action. But laws aftect the relations in which individuals stand 
to society and to other individuals, and these relations cannot be 
pro] ores understood or intelligently dealt with by people who do 
not vive some attention to the new —_ which should be made 
and to the old laws which should be r epe aled. 

A glance at the subjects of iesticlintitn which will probably 
come before this Parliament, or the next, will well illustrate this. 

First there is Local Government. 

Whatever bill is introduced it will include a scheme for con- 

lidating the various local boards into one local authority, with 
the old powers regulated, and with some new powers conferred 
and for placing these local s under the authority of elective 
county boards, which will almost entirely take the place of the 
Local Government Board in Whitehall, which is now the ultimate 
authority on local affairs. This scheme will affect, in country 
districts, the position of School Boards and of education generally 
it will also considerably alter the powers of Boards of Guardi: uns, 
possibly taking entirely out of their hands the administration 
of indoor re lief. and certainly placing the final decision of such 
matters as boarding-out ot orphan children, and emigration at th« 
expense of the rates, in the hands of the county boards. instead 
of, as now, in the hands of the London authorities. 

The licensing power of magistrates will probably be transferred 
to the new elective county boards, and it is quite possible that 
some kind of local option will be introduced, so that such matters 
as Sunday Closing, and the form and number of ee eee 
licenses, will be under their control. All these question a- 
tion, poor relief, temperance—are admittedly philanthropic 
questions in which, as is allowed on all hands, women can and 
choad ld take an intellige nt interest. It therefore behoves them to 
keep a watch onthe Local Gove mmment Bill, to promote, so far 
as in them lies, the introduction of the best possible system, and 
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to take care above all things that the power of voting for the 
county, as well as for the district local authority, is conferred on 
women. 

Next to Local Government there is no doubt that Land Law 
Reform will occupy the time and attention of the House of 
Commons during the next few years. It is a desperately com- 
plicated and difficult problem, and all that ordinary mortals can 
do is resolutely to set before legislators an ideal towards which 
they must work as best they may. A modification in the system 
of land tenure, whereby land could be obtained more easily by 
people of very small means, would have immense social effects 
even though we never attained to the ideal, the owning by every 
working man of his house and garden. At any rate, one of the 
great objects of the proposed reforms is to check the depopulation 
of countr y districts, and that increase of the large towns, especially 
of London, the moral and social evils of which are so well known. 
The size and srowth of our city populations is a most obvious 
evil, for which land tenure reform offers at least a partial remedy. 

There are other great questions which before very long may 
come before Parliament for decision—for instance, that of the 
Free Education of Children, and the Disestablishment of the 
Church—certainly in Scotland and Wales, possibly even in 
England. On such subjects women ought surely to be in a 
position to express an opinion as well as men. 

And now I think I have said enough to establish my position 
in regard to Women’s Suffrage. | ‘have endeavoured to show 
that it is necessary to admit women to their full rights as citizens, 
first, because their exclusion has a lowering effect on the accepted 
estimate of what the position of women should be, and so fosters 
many social and moral evils; and because, secondly, their exclu- 
sion discourages women from an active interest in the conduct of 
public affairs : and, thirdiy, because legislation is becoming more 
and more social, and is tending more and more to deal with 
matters which have been for long admittedly within the province 
of women, so that the direct interest of women in the making of 
laws is becoming more important. 

There is yet another reason for enfranchising women. Certain 
questions relating to the welfare of women are regarded as 
specifically women’s questions. It is, of course, short-sighted to 
look upon such matters as the concern of women only - things 
which affect the welfare of women must equally, though per rhaps 
not so obviously, affect the welfare of men. However, there are 
these so-called women’s questions. Now, the fact that women have 
no votes, does, no doubt, insensibly affect the way in which such 
subjects are treated in Parliament. I do not for a moment mean 
to say that most, or even many, Members of Parliament deliber- 
ately think that because there are no women among their con- 
stituents they will not attend to matters which chiefly concern 
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women, but I must believe that the vague consciousness that 
women have no political existence makes it easier for them, in the 
press of parliamentary business, to put off these so-called women’s 
questions. A consideration of the way in which this matter of 
the Franchise has been treated will prove that this is a fact. 

In 1869 the municipal franchise was granted to women by an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Jacob Bright to the Municipal 
Reform Bill. The clause passed through the House of Commons 
without a dissentient voice. In the Lords it was opposed by 
Lord Redesdale, but his proposal found no seconder. 

In the Education Act of 1870 the power to vote at School 

Board elections was conferred on women householders. There 
was little discussion when these privileges were bestowed. They 
then were given almost as a matter of course. It has never been 
suggested that any evil results have arisen from the exercise of 
these franchises by women, and, logically, a law conferring the 
parliamentary franchise should have followed. For there is no 
difference in kind, but only in degree, between the various 
franchises: the representation of property is—or at least then was 
—supposed to be the basis of all three. 
Accordingly, in that same year, 1870, sixteen years ago, a bill 
for granting the parliamentary franchise to women was introduced 
by Mr. Jacob Bright, and on the 4th of May the second reading 
was carried by 124 to 91—that is, by a majority of 33. The 
Government of the day was Liberal, and had remained neutral. 
Then, to quote Mrs. Fawcett’s words, “‘the alarm seems to have 
cone forth that if women had votes the days of the Liberal 
Administration were numbered ...all members of the Liberal 
Government were compelled to desist from giving their support 
to Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill on the motion for going into committee, 
and all Liberals who were amenable to Government influence 
were urged to vote against the bill. The result was what might 
have been anticipated: the motion for going into committee was 
lost by 220 votes to 74.” 

After this for the next ten years the Bill was occasionally in- 
troduced, and always defeated by considerable majorities—one 
favourite plea being that women must wait till the franchise 
question was re-opened in the next Reform Bill. That Reform Bill 
came on in 1884. The elections of 1880 had done much for the 
cause ; several members of the Government, Sir Charles Dilke. 


e Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Leonard Courtney, supported it strongly. It 
. was believed that there was a majority in its favour in the Com- 
a mons. <A great effort was made and hopes were high, when the 
Ft news came that the Government would not accept Mr. Woodall’s 
: amendment to the Reform bill of a clause enfranchising duly- 


qualified women, that in spite of a memorial signed by 110 of the 
most prominent members of the Liberal party in Parliament, in 
spite of his own adherence to the principle, expressed in a speech 
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in 1871, Mr. Gladstone and the Government were going to oppose 
it. 

When the question came on Mr. Gladstone spoke against it, and 
threatened that the Government would throw up the Franchise 
Billif the amendment were passed; that is, he made it impossible, 
or at least apparently impossible, for anyone to vote for the 
amendment and for the Franchise Bill. lt was made impossible 
for members to keep their pledges both to their constituents in 
the matter of the Franchise Bill and to the Women’s Suffrage 
party. Of course, in these circumstances there was only one 
course open to the ordinary Liberal member, who, though approv- 
ing, perhaps heartily, of women’s suffrage, would naturally con- 
sider a measure which enfranchised two million men, and about 
which the whole country was excited, to be of more consequence 
than the principle of the enfranchisement of women, about whicl 
the country was not deeply moved. 

So the amendment was defeated by 271 votes to 135. 

If all the members who had promised to support it had done so, 
and if the votes given by Conservative me at rs were conscien- 
tious votes, these numbers prove that there was in the House a 
majority of sev enty-two in favour of granting the parliamentary 
franchise to women.” 

Last year Mr. Woodall three times attempted to introduce a 
Bill , hoping to get it passed before the new Franchise Act came 
into operation, but in every case he was unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing a day for the second reading. 

The opinion of the 1880 Parliament was therefore never really 
taken. The large number of influential supporters of the measure, 
and the probability that a majority of the members of that Par- 
hiament were in its favour, were not sufficient to pass it, or even 
to bring it before the House for fair discussion. I cannot help 
attributing this treatment to the unconscious sense in the minds 
of members that it is “only a woman’s question.” 

The practical moral of this story is that mild acquiescence in 
the principle is useless, that even majorities in the House of 
Commons are not sufficient, unless they are backed up by ener- 
getic public opinion outside. 

If the suffrage is ever to be granted to women, everyone who 
cares about it must show that they feel it to be a matter of very 
real importance. Public opinion—the public opinion of men—Iis 
already formed on the subject. The chief part of the London 
press, the 7imes excepted, and a vast number of leading provin- 
cial journals are on our side. We may reckon among our 
supporters the body of working men, since the Trades Union 
Congress expressed its opinion last year with no uncertain sound, 
passing a favourable resolution by seventy votes to six. The 

* One hundred and four pledged supporters voted against the amendment. making 
a difference of 208. The majority against was only 136, difference 72. 
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results of the elections in November were highly satisfactory. 
Of the 670 members of the present House, 314 are known 
friends; only 104 known opponents. Of the 495 English and 
Welsh members 258 are known friends. There is believed to be 
a large favourable majority among the Irish, while Scotland 
returns 28 known friends against 18 known opponents. 


But all this will not be enough unless a warm enthusiasm is 
displayed. Let us learn wisdom by the experience of 1870 and 
1884. Let us never forget that twice over have there been 
favourable majorities in the House, and that women are still un- 
enfranchised. Let no false feeling of security induce us to relax 
our efforts. Let us remember that the members in the House are 
dependent on outsiders for their powers of action; that we must 


pull the strings before the puppets can work. 
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FAITH-HEALING SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. R. E. BARTLETT. 


AT a time when, on the one hand, Faith-healing is endeavouring 
to assert itself as a legitimate form of religious energy, and, on 
the other, scientific inquirers are investigating with unusual 
ardour the mysterious frontier-land between the material and the 
spiritual world, it may be interesting to recall a career now well- 
nigh forgotten, which, in less scientific days, was the subject of 
vehement controversy. The name of Prince Hohenlohe, now 
“gone dim” for the most part, was, in the third decade of this 
century, the centre of a vast amount of thaumaturgic and anti- 
thaumaturgic writing; and it is not uninstructive to note that 
a claim to heal bodily sicknesses, which is now made mainly 
by those highly Protestant bodies the Salvation Army and the 
Plymouth Brethren, was then asserted exclusive ly by the Roman 

Catholic Church, and was met on the Protestant side | yy a storm 
of derision and incredulity such as indicates a foregone de- 
termination to listen to no evidence. Indeed, one pamphlet, 
entitled “ Catholic Miracles,” published in 1822, contains a frontis- 
piece by George Cruikshank of “ Prince Hohenlohe working 
miracles,” such as in these days would be considered a disgrace 
to Holywell Street. 

Alexander Leopold Franz Emmerich, Prince of Hohenlohe 
Waldenburg Schillingfiirst, was born on the 17th of August, 1794, 
at Kupferzell, near Waldenburg. He was the eighteenth child 
of the Hereditary Prince Karl Albrecht, who appears to have 
been afflicted with a morbid melancholy. Dedicated by his pious 
mother from his birth to the service of the Church, he was 
educated first by a Jesuit tutor, and afterwards in a suc cession of 
ecclesiastical seminaries. His career of Church preferment began 
early. At the age of twenty-one he was elected Canon of the 
Metropolitan Church of Olmmiitz, and ordained priest. After a 
visit to Rome, his first permanent settlement appears to have been 
at Munich, where he was held in high esteem by the multitude, 
while the more cultivated class regarded him as the representative 
of Jesuitism and Obscurantism. In 1821 we find him at Bamberg, 
where he formed the acquaintance of a pious countryman, Martin 
Michel, of Unterwittichhausen, in Baden. The Prince was one 
day suffering acute pain in his neck, and his friend suggested 
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to him that, as it hindered him in his sacred calling, he might 
with childlike confidence call upon God to remove the trouble. 
Michel then prayed for him, and the pain at once ceased. 

Shortly after this, June 19th, 1821, at Wiirzburg, the Prince 
sat at table next his cousin, Princess Schwarzenberg, a young 
lady of seventeen, who since her eighth year had suffered from 
an affection of the spine. So great was her weakness that she 
was unable to stand or raise he rself without an iron, support, 
which she was obliged always to wear. The Prince’s thoughts 
at once turned to his friend Michel, and two days later he intro- 
duced him into the presence of the Princess. As Michel prayed 
or her, the Prince, moved by a strong impulse, exclaimed, “ In 
che Name of Jesus Christ, stand up and walk.” She at once 

beyed, left her bed without the aid of the mechanical supports, 
was dressed, and continued afterwards perfectly well. 

Naturally, the fame of this wonder-work spread: rapidly. 
Within nine days (June 28th) we read that the concourse of 
people from town and country was like the arrival of caravans. 
The house where the Prince was staying was surrounded from 
morning till night by multitudes of expect unt sufferers. Among 
other less illustrious patients, the Crown Prince was cured of 
deafness. A few days later the Prince left Wiirtzburg for Bam- 
berg. On the road he was met by several vehicles full of sick 
persons coming to ask the benefit of his prayers; he stopped, 
left his carriage, and healed them. At Bamberg, two sisters, who 
had not left their beds for ten years, were restored to the use of 
their limbs. The concourse of people who flocked to him seems 
to have attracted the notice of the authorities, and it appears 
that a notice was issued that a proper place should be appointed 
for his public appearances, that no sick persons should be per- 
mitted to approach him without a regular authorisation from the 
Commissary of Police, and finally that in order to obviate all 
suspicion of collusion a medical commission should be present at 

all his works of healing. From this point it becomes extremely 
difficult to construct a satisfactory narrative of the Prince’s pro- 
ceedings in Germany, on account of the divergent tendencies of 
contemporary accounts. In a German account, written from an 
incredulous point of view, we are told that after the appointment 
of the commission and the requirement that all cures should be 
wrought in public, success no longer attended his prayers. In 
the Annual Register it is asserted that the Prince resolutely refused 
submit to such unworthy conditions, and shaking off the dust 

{ his feet against the town of Bamberg, withdrew to Vienna. 
But what is most remarkable i is, that in an 1 autobiography, written 
in 1836, Prince Hohenlohe, after describing, in the fullest detail, 
the healing of his cousin the Princess Sch warzenberg, says not a 
word of any further cures, though he mysteriously alludes to 
matters which he might reveal if his lips were not closed. “When 
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the news of this remarkable event spread, I was immediately 
surrounded by sick folk. Of this I can give no particulars, T 
have no word to say of what happened then: it is not for me 
to judge. Iam a son of the Church, and I wish to remain her 
faithful son. After my death, Rome may judge if my life answered 
to my faith.’ It is not too much to infer from this, that for 
some reason the ecclesiastical authorities saw fit to interfere, and 
that the Prince found his pretensions to miraculous powers dis- 
credited, or at least discouraged, by the Church. 

It is clear, however, that his activity did not cease at once, and 
that if any check to his proceedings occurred at home, his fame 
continued to spread at a distance. He himself declared that he 
received more than fifty letters daily, asking the benefit of his 
prayers—an enormous number for those days of dear postage and 
slow and infrequent communication. It is unnecessary, however, 
to pursue the subject of his career in Germany; we fortunately 
possess a very full and detailed account of a cure alleged to have 
been wrought in England, written by a Protestant physician 
who had personal knowledge of the facts, and whose reputation, 
both as a medical practitioner and as a man of honour, was 
beyond all question. 

A few miles from the county town of Chelmsford, in Essex, 
stands a stately red-brick Tudor building, the one remaining wing 
of what was once a palace of Henry VIII., now, by a singular 
turn of fortune, the home -of a convent of Augustinian nuns,* 
originally refugees from Liége at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. Its earlier connection has, of course, long since died out, 
and it has now been for many years a favourite place of educa- 
tion for the upper class of English and Irish Roman Catholics, 
many of whom when their school days are over return thither 
to assume the veil which separates them for ever from the outer 
world. Among the nuns of this convent in the year 1820 was 
Miss Barbara 0’ Connor, called “in religion” Sister Mary Aloysia 
Gonzaga, at that time thirty years of age. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber this lady was suddenly attacked with pain in the ball of the 
right thumb. The pain rapidly increased, and was succeeded by 
swelling of the whole hand and arm as far as the elbow. The 
limb soon became red, and painful when touched. The ordinary 
medical attendant of the convent, Mr. Barlow, treated it appa- 
rently as an ordinary case of inflammation, trying leeches, lotions, 
blisters, fomentations, poultices, long immersion in hot water, but 
with no favourable result. On January 5th an incision was 
made in the thumb, from which blood flowed, but no pus. After 
this a mercurial treatment was tried, by which the swelling was 
temporarily reduced, but it soon returned to its former condition. 

* The proper title of the community is, as I am informed by the best authority, 
Canonesses Regular of the Holy Sepulchre, following the rule of St. Augustine. It 


was founded at Liége during the penal times in England, to afford English ladies an 
opportunity of be ominy “ religious,” and to elucats+English girls. 
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At length Miss Gerard the Lady Superior, bethought herself of 
the fame of Prince Hol .enlohe, and applied to him for his good 
offices. In a letter from B samberg, dated March 10th, 1822, written 
in French which betrays its Teutonic authorship, he directs that 
on May 3rd, Miss O’Connor, having first confessed and com- 
municated, should with true repentance, Christian love, and a 
boundless faith, join her prayers to those which he would at the 
same hour—eight o’clock—offer up on her behalf. It is probable 
that at that time a letter from Bamberg would hardly reach New 
Hall under ten days or a fortni; cht ; this would give Miss 
O’Connor five or six weeks’ notice of the Prince’s intention. 

It happened that on May 2nd the convent was visited by 
Dr. Badeley,* a physician then practising at Chelmsford. Miss 
Q'Connor’s case being regarded as a surgical one, he had not 
hitherto been in regular attendance on her, but happening on 
that day to be visiting other patients, he was asked to see her. 
Nothing was said to him as to what was proposed for the morrow, 
of which, indeed, he was in entire ignorance till eleven days later. 
He found the hand and arm greatly swollen, the fingers apparently 
distended almost to bursting, and the wrist measuring fifteen 
inches in circumference. This is an important feature in the case, 
as giving unimpeachable medical testimony of the condition o! 
the patient on the very day preceding that fixed by Prince 
Hohenlohe. The next morning, at the appointed hour, Miss 
O’Connor attended the ordinary Mass of the convent, at which 
she and all the Sisters communicated ; and towards the end of 
ps service, experiencing no relief, she ejaculated, “Thy will be 

done, O Lord : Thou hast not thou: oht me worthy of this cure.” 
Aba immediately she felt an extraordinary sensation in her 
arm ; the pain left her; and from that moment the swelling 
vradually subsided, though it was some weeks before the hand 
resumed its natural size and shape. Dr. Badeley writes: “I did 
not see her again till the llth. Then it was that I first heard of 
the application to the Prince. Upon being informed that I was 
in the convent, she came into the room, to my great astonishment, 
putting her hand behind her and moving her fingers without 
pain, and with considerable activity, considering the degree of 
swelling, the hand and arm having hitherto been immovable, 

and constantly supported in a sling. I immediately exclaimed, 

‘What have you been doing e ‘Nothing, I declare,’ she said, 

‘except following the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe.’ She 
then took a pen, and wrote \ ery legibly at my request.” 

A lively controversy ensued concerning the genuineness of this 


* Dr. Badeley’s eldest son was also an accomplished physician, and succeeded to 
his father’s practice. His second son, Edward, was a well-known barrister, much 
engaged 1 in’ ecclesiastical cases: his speec ‘-h as counsel for the Bishop of Exeter in the 
Gorham case was regarded as most able. After the decision in this case he followed 

his friend Cardinal Newman (who has dedicated to him a volume of his sermons) 
into the Church of Rome. He is mentioned more than once in Canon Mozley's 
recently-published letters. 
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cure. Dr. Badeley published a detailed account of the case, in 
which he clearly and unreservedly testifies to the cardinal facts 
—(1) that on the 2nd of May Miss O’Connor’s hand and arm were 
in a frightful state of distension and inflammation, and perfectly 
useless ; (2) that up to this time the malady had for seventeen 
months resisted all the available resources of medical and surgical 
skill; and (3) that eleven days later she was able to move her fingers 
and write, and that she herself declared upon her honour that she 
had done nothing but obey the injunctions of Prince Hohenlohe. 
Unfortunately, instead of confining himself to a clear and pro- 
fessional statement of facts, Dr. Badeley thought it incumbent 
on him to put forth a theory consistent both with the facts of 
the case and with the views of ordinary Protestants. “From the 
numerous cases,” he says, “that are published in France and 
Germany, we have no right to doubt that the prayers of the 
Prince have been more successful than the prayers of others, 
probably owing to the greater faith and confidence which their 
celebrity had occasioned. This success and celebri ity will, doubt- 
less, continue reciprocally to increase each other, because, united, 
they will double the confidence and faith that will be placed in 
them. The prayers of our clergy would, no doubt, be attended 
with equal success in restoring health and prolonging life if the 
minds of the sick were impressed with the same degree of firm 
belief, that the prayers then offering would effect their recovery ; 
but our clergy confine their visits to the paramount duty of pre- 
paring them for their departure from this toa better w orld.” The 
interest excited by the case is proved by the fact that in October 
1823 an article appeared in the Edinburgh Review, written in the 
well-known trenchant style of the early writers in that periodical, 
in which the whole matter is treated as unworthy of serious dis- 
cussion, and is met with such phrases as “ the gossip of a convent 
parlour,” “ hocus-pocus work,” “fictions worthy of a dark age,” 
“ wonder-mongers,' and the like. Other anonymous writers 
quoted by Dr. Badeley declared their opinion that “ Miss 
O’Connor’s case is a piece of deceit from beginning to end,’ “a 
fraud on the public.” <A reply to the Edinburgh article was 
published by Dr. Milner, the well-known Roman Catholic bishop, 
in the Catholic Miscellany of December 1823. He had seen and 
conversed with Miss O'Connor, and he appends to his letter one 
received from her, about three weeks before, in which she 
furnishes some additional and highly interesting details of her 
malady and cure. “From the 30th of November, 1820,” she says, 
(the date differs by a few days from that given by Dr. Badeley), 
“to the 3rd of May, 1822, I had no use of my diseased limb. The 
fetid odour from my hand and arm was so offensive e, and judged 
by Mr. Carpue (surgeon) to be so unwholesome, that he pre- 
scribed ventilators in the infirmary where I lodged. Immediately 
after Mass I made the sign of the Cross, tur ned my hand behind 
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me without pain or difficulty, took up and held my Office book, 
stretched my arm in the form of a cross, and on coming out of 
the choir made use of it on several occurring occasions, such as 
in lifting and removing things. Surgeon Barlow (a Protestant) 
saw my “hand on the 5th of May, and almost fainted with sur- 
prise ; he declared in the presence of Mr. Reeve, Mr. Marest of 
Canford, ete.; that it was a wonderful interference of Providence. 

The swelling began to subside instantaneously, and was 
visibly seen to diminish ; before night it had diminished five or 
six inches round the wrist ; there appeared no swelling at all at 
the end of four or five days.” The author of Dr. Milner’s life 
Provost Husenbeth, adds that he accompanied Dr. Walsh, the 
successor of Dr. Milner, to the convent at New Hall in the 
summer of 1827, five years after the cure of Miss O’Connor. 

“She was sent by the reverend mother to make tea for us and 
two or three other visitors, that we might have ample opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with her. She was perfectly well, and 
very cheerful ; and her conversation was agreeable and edifying. 

Miss O’Connor’s hand and arm remained perfectly well until 
her death, which took place on the 22nd of May, 1837, fifteen 
years after her cure, and in the forty-fifth year of her age.” 

One other alleged cure is worth relating, though it rests not on 
medical testimony, but on the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. It is the case of Mary Stuart, of the 
Convent of St. Joseph, Ranelagh. According to the Archbishop’s 
statement in a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of his 
diocese, “she had been afflicted with sickness for the space of 
four years and seven months, suffering from frequent attacks of 
paralysis, each of which seemed to threaten her with immediate 
dissolution. For seven months she had been confined to her bed, 
wholly deprived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving 
out of the position in which she was laid ; when moved by her 
attendants, how gently soever, she not only suffered much pain 
but was also liable to great danger, and to the temporary loss of 
speech ; and for th last five weeks she had lost the power of 
articulation. Up to the morning of the Ist inst. she continued 
in this deplorable state, without any symptom of amendment, 
and apparently beyond the reach of human aid. On a certain 
hour that morning, as had been settled by previous arrangement, 
she united her devotion (as did also her numerous friends) with 
the holy sacrifice of the on which was to be offered by Alex- 
ander, Prince of Hohenlohe ; with this view she received, though 
with much difficulty, the Divine Communion at the Mass, which 
was celebrated at the same hour in her chamber, for her recovery 
Mass being ended, and no cure as yet effected, she was in the act 
of resigning herself, with perfect submission, to the will of God, 
when instantly she felt a power of movement and a capability of 
speech; she exclaimed with an animated voice, ‘Holy, Holy 
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Holy Lord God of Hosts,’ raised herself without assistance, to 
offer on bended knees the tribute of her gratitude to Heaven, 
called for her attire, left that bed to which she had been for so 
many months, as it were, fastened, walked to the convent chapel 
with a firm step, and there, in the presence of the community and 
congregation, joined her religious sisters in the solemn thanks- 
giving ” which was offered up to God.’ The Archbishop adds, 
« As soon as this statement reached us, we hastened to the spot 
to investigate the circumstances of this astonishing cure. We 
found the late invalid, seated in her parlour, surrounded by her 
friends ; she arose, she knelt, she resumed her seat, she detailed 
the history of her sufferings and cure. Her companions and 
attendants confirmed this account in all its details.’ 

On the theological and ecclesiastical aspect of these events it 
is not necessary or desirable to say much. The most devout 


toman Catholic will admit that the credit of the Church is in 
no way pledged to Prince Hohenlohe’s power of work: ng miracles ; 
and the most sceptical Protestant will hesitate to class him with 


the vulgar charlatans of whom this age hasseen too many. Sixty 
years ago, no alternative seemed possible but either to accept 
the cures as evidential miracles, or to reject them as mere im- 
postures. Accordingly, Roman Catholic writers use them as 
arguments for the authority of the Church in which alone mira- 
culous powers subsist, while Protestants, refusing to discuss the 

evidence, dismiss them at once on @ priori grounds as incredible. 

The more scientific and reasonable mind of the present day will 
inquire, first, Is there such evidence that the alleged cures did 
actually take place as would satisfy a jury of clear-headed and 
unprejudiced men? and, secondly, If so, must we regard them as 
strictly miraculous, or can they be adequately explained by that 
mysterious power of the mind over the body which medical and 
mental science are now busily investigating, and on which it 
almost seems as if a new science and a new terminology is being 
built up? With regard, then, to the first of these questions, the 
difficulty arises that in most of the cases we are dependent en- 
tirely on ex-parte statements, that it is impossible to cross-examine 
the witnesses, and that their testimony, for the most part, lacks 
that scientific precision and detail on which its value so largely 
depends. But in the case of Miss O'Connor the evidence 1is 
unusually complete. We have the medical statement of the 
condition of the patient on the previous day by a Protestant 
physician of high repute; we have his account of her condition 
a few days after, supported by another medical man, also a 
Protestant ; we have the clear assurances of both of them that 
the cure was not to be accounted for by any ordinary means; 
and we have the testimony of a Roman Catholic prelate of the 
highest character that the cure was both complete and permanent. 
And if this is admitted, we may fairly assume, after making 
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every allowance for po pular excitement and possible exaggeration, 
that many at least of the cures related to have taken place in 
Germany were equally authentic. 

The remaining question as to the rationale of the cures is one 
rather of psychological and medical science than of religion. As 
[ have already pointed out, there seems reason to inter, from 
Prince Hohenlohe’s own language, that the authorities of the 
Church discouraged the exercise of his supposed powers; indeed, 
how otherwise are we to account for the fact that, though he 
lived till 1849, his fame as a worker of cures seems to have 
utterly gone out after its first blaze of brilliancy ? And in Meyer's 
“ Conversations Lexikon,” an authoritative and impartial book of 
reference, it is stated that in July 1821 he endeavoured to pro- 
cure a recognition from the Holy See, and laid before the Pope 
a report of “his cures ; but that the Pope simply referred him to 
the deeree of the C ‘ouncil of Trent,* that no new miracles are to 
be admitted, except with the recognition and approval of the 
Bishop, and toa bull on this subject of Benedict XLV. At any 
rate, shortly after this date ft all public healings seem to have 
‘eased, though he continued for a time to give the benefit of his 
prayers to persons at a distance, as in the case of the English and 
[rish patients. In some contemporary narratives we are told 
that when the number of applications for his assistance became 
vverwhelming, he divided them into districts, and offered prayers * 
tor all the sufferers in a particular district at one time. It seems a 
not unlikely that his zeal may have outrun his discretion, and | 
that his ecclesiastical superiors may have found it desirable to 
relegate him to a position of obscurity. He appears to have 
withdrawn first to Vienna and afterwards to Grosswardein, in 
Hungary, where he became first Dean and then titular Bishop of 
Sardica. For the last twenty-five years of his life he devoted 
himself to preaching, and to pub lishing books of edification. It 
is curious that a brief memoir, prefixed to a selection from his 
works, published at Regensburg after his death, makes no allusion 
whatever to his early fame as a worker of cures. 

Clearly then the Church is in no way committed to Prince 
Hohenlohe. And the facts, mutatis mutandis, so clearly resemble 
those of “ Faith-healing ” in later days and in other religious 
latitudes, that we shall eras ly not be wrong in commending 
the case to those who are engage .d in the investigation of psy chical 


‘ Cone. Trident.. Sess. XXV., Decret de Invoc. Sanct. “ Nulla etiam admittenda 
esse nova miracula . .. . nisi eodem recognoscente et approbante episcopo. 

Tt Ina German publication containing extracts from contemporary accounts, there 
is an epigram which appears to E aaa not ill-naturedly to a certain want of success, 
ind which may be thus render 


‘““To thee, Prince-Priest, expectant came, 
From far and near, the blind and lame ; 
How great the wonders wrought by thee ! 
The blind can walk, the lame can see, 
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phenomena, as one of the many data out of which they will have 
to construct a theory of the relations between mind and body, 


It may be well, in conclusion, to point out some of the special 
features of Miss O’Connor’s case which require to be taken into 
consideration. These are: 1. The anticipation and preparation, 
extending over several weeks, during which her mind and 
thoughts would be constantly directed to the hoped-for cure. 

The solemnities of the Mass and Communion, gathering up, 
as it were, into one moment of trembling anticipation, the hope ‘S 
of the previous period. 3. The momentary despondency, “ Thou 
hast not thought me worthy of this cure.” The sudden sensa- 
tion in the diseased arm The immediate relief and cradual 
subsidence of the swelling and other symptoms. 6. The nature 
of the disease, which Dr. Badeley only describes, but does not 
specify. 

It would be easy, if it were necessary, to adduce instances of 
wonderful cures similar to those wrought by Prince Hohenlohe 
the common feature in all of them being the re i ge nt of firm 
faith on the part of the patients. In the words of Dr. Car penter, 
“That the confident expectation of a cure is the most potent 
means of bringing it about, doing that which no medical treatment 
can accomplish, may be affirmed as the generalised result of 
experiences of the most varied kind, e xtending through a long 
series of ages.” The miracle of the Holy Thorn at Port Royal, 
by which a niece of Pascal’s was cured of a painful disease of 
the eye by the touch of a: relic, was attested by unassailable 
medical evidence ; the peculiarity of this case being, that the 
Jesuits were strongly interested in denying the reality of a 
miracle wrought in a Jansenist convent. But it is abundantly 
evident that the alternative of less scientific days, that such cures 
must be either accepted as miracles wrought to attest the claims 
of a Church or an order, or else rejected as impostures carried out 
by hysterical women and designing priests, cannot be accepted as 
exhaustive. It may be that our attitude must, for the present, 
be one of suspended judgment; it may be that any theory formed 
to account for them must be more or less tentative ; but we shall 
at least avoid the dogmatic incredulity of the Edinburgh Review 
and the dogmatic credulity of the Catholic Miscellany, and shall 
admit that “ there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 
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HAPTER VI] 


‘6 Parks v oaks and chestnuts shacly, 
Parks with ordered gardens great 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
alt sure and for state.” 
TENNYSON 
‘We have afternoon service in the « shape 11 to- day, said Miss Rhys 


as she walked across the meadows with Love. “ Will you sing i: 
the choir ¢ I am always olad ot any help,” 

‘Yes, if you please I will sing,” answered Love. She knew 
she was proficient in music of every kind, and it never occurred 
to her to demur at performing, after the usual fashion of youn 
ladies. 

“TI shall probably have some friends to tea after church 
Miss Rhys proceeded to tell her. “ They often walk over on 
a Sunday from Pigeon Bridge, and we have a stroll in the park 
together when we have finished tea. You will like them, | 
think.” 

~ How are they called 

Tom and Isabel Pwlimeyric.* Tom will have a title and a 
good estate one of these days, but he has been in disgrace at 
home for a long time, for he hi as ode 1 aem ocratic ideas, and more- 
over, he would have his own way in the choice of a profession, 
so his father doesn’t allow him a penny, and I fancy he finds it 
rather hard to get on sometimes.” 

‘His father must be unkind.’ 

“ He is certainly harsh ; sti]l it was a great grief to him to find 
Tom so entirely opposed to him in polities and so determined to 
take a line which he considered infru dig. No doubt they were 
both to blame, but at any rate there was a desperate quarrel. They 
are connections of mine, and [ heard all about it at the time. 
Tom was ordered never to show his face at Pwllmeyric again, and 
ever since that he has had literally to work for his bread.” 

“ What is his work 2? ” 


* Pwllmevric. pronounced Pull-meyric. 
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“ He is an architect. He always had a turn that way.” 

“ Ah, to build houses ; I know.” 

“Yes. Well, Tom began work, I mean real manual labour, 
when he was about nineteen. I think he got a pound a week at 
tirst. He is comparatively well off now, tor just at present he 
has what he calls a ‘ big job” on hand, namely, the restoration of 
Pigeon Bridge Hall, Lord Unwin's place, you know, which was 
burnt down last year. That is how he comes to be in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“ And Isabel is his sister ? 

“She is, but she is as unlike him as she well can be. He is 
a steady, sensible fellow, except for oe political opinions, full of 
energy, and with plenty of brains, but Belle is a perfect little 
Flibbertigibbet, and never seems to think of anything beyoud the 
amusement of the moment. She has the f family ‘de ‘termination, 
however, or obstinacy, perhaps one should call it. She was still 
in the schoolroom when Tom was sent aw ay from home, but she 
announced then that she should go and live with him as soon as 
she was of age, and she kept her word. Sir Francis forbade her 
to go, and she had no money for the journey, for she was a most 
extravagant little thing at that time, so what did the young lady 
do but take one of her father’s pigs to market, sell it, and travel 
to Tom with the proceeds! Their mother was Irish, I must tell 
you, and Belle takes after her. I don’t think such an idea 
would ever have entered an English girl’s head.” 

“Did she really drive a pig to the market herself 

“She says so, and I can quite believe it of her, she is wild 
enough for anything. But she is a good little soul for all that, 
and she and Tom get on capitally. Sir Francis was furious 
when he found she “really had run away from Pwllmeyric, and 
vowed she should never have a penny from Ny and poor Belle 
was so distressed at the result of her folly ( she had to live 
upon Tom’s slender earnings for some little time) that she turned 
economical all at once, and whereas she used to be always in 
debt when she tried to dress upon an allowance of £100 a year, 
she now manages to live on that sum; and she dresses better 
than she ever did before, to my mind.” 

“Then she has some money now ? ” 

“Lady Pwlimeyric allows her something for her maintenance, 
but it 1s very little for a girl brought up as she was. They gave 
her the option of returning home, and she would have gone 
rather than be a burden upon Tom, but. he begged her to stay 
with him, and said he would teach her to make both ends meet, 
and he certainly has done so. They have been together nearly 
a year now. But how I have run on! Here we are at the 
Barony, and I have quite forgotten to call your attention to the 
view of Cloud Cliff from the park gate, which is one of our 
principal attractions.” 
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‘I have been looking at the house,” said Love. “It is like a 
hdteaw I saw in Normandy. 

That is not surprising, for some part of it is Norman. But 
vou shall go all over it presently. Meanwhile you must say 
xood morning to my dogs. See how pleased they are to welcome 
Vou. 

Three fox terriers had rushed out, and were making violent 
lemonstrations of attection to their mistress. 
“This is Spite,” she said, patting a very broad, fat dog with a 


cood-tempered, intelligent face. “This is Spite’s son, Little 
Man, and a good little man he is; and this is my dear Old Man, 
e best dog that ever lived. Come then, my precious, Mistress 


Old Man was a venerable o 
an ear gone, but he wagged his tail in frantic joy when his 
mistress spoke to him. She might have been away two months 
pn of two hours, to judge from the jubilation of her pets at 
er return. 

Little Man attached himself to Love, for sheer jealousy of the 
oreater " otendiien paid by Miss Rhys his seniors, and they 
went on in procession, Miss Rhys first with Old Man in her 
arms, Love following with Little Man beside her, and fat Spite 
bringing up the rear in a dignified waddle. 

They had come up to the house by way of the lawn and 
wer garden in preference to the drive, and when they reached 
the side door, which opened into the hall opposite to the main 
entrance, they were greeted by a tall young man, of about five- 
and-twenty, wearing a travelling suit cut in the most approved 
style, an eyeglass in one eye, and all the other appurtenances of 
a gentleman of fashion. 

Why, Chris, my dear boy,” exclaimed Miss Rhys, “I didn’t 
expect you for several days yet; where did you come from ?’ 
I've come from Brockwell Station just now,” answered the 

young man. ‘‘I was awfully distressed at having to drive 
through Old Place on a Su nday when the congregation was 


coming out of church, but circumstances were too “strong for 
me.” 


will carry you.” 
oking dog with one eye and half 


He spoke with a sort of drawl, which gave him an air of 


allectation, but which was in fact due, as his father (who was a 
man of an humorous turn) expressed it, “to the geological 
lormation of his mouth.” It was such a small mouth, and the 
upper jaw came so far in advance of the lower, that it was im- 
possible for its owner to convey his ideas rapidly through its 
medium. Beneficent nature, however, had provided him with a 

mind to correspond, that is to sg tay mind which did its work 
‘eisurely when it found any work to do, so Christopher Rhys did 


not labour under much diftic ulty in expressing what little he had 
to say, 
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“T am always glad to see you,” said Miss Rhys. “I suppose 
you crossed last night.” 

“Exactly. The fellow I was with had enough of Switzerland 
a week sooner than he expected ; at least he said so, but I think 
he left because he wanted to try his luck with a pretty American 
girl who was going from Geneva to Scotland. So I came on 
home.” 

“ Your people are all at Tenby.” 

“That's why I’m here. I’m going to stay on with you instead 
of coming only for the First, if you'll have me.” 

“The longer you stay the better you will please me, my dear 
boy,” said Miss Rhys. “But now let me introduce you to my 
friend, Miss Owen. Love, this is my cousin, Christopher 
Rhys.” 

The young man’s explanation of his arrival had not been got 
over in a moment, and they were already late for lunch. It wa: 
two o'clock when they sat down in the large oak - pane ‘led dining- 
room, and they had scarcely concluded their meal when the 
chapel bell began to ring. 

At this sional Miss Rhys rose and led the way into the hall 
and there she sat with Love for some minutes, permitting the 
dogs to make love to her, and watching two stalwart footmen 
transport the harmonium into the chapel in preparation for th 
service. 

The dwelling-house was the most modern portion of th 
Barony, having been built on and enlarged by successiv 
cenerations. The old part consisted of two quadrangles, on 
beyond the other, and each furnished with a great gateway 
surmounted by a tower. The outer one had been converted int 
a range of stables, and the other contained servants’. offices 
cuest chambers, and the chapel. The walls of this last were 
very thick and the windows very small, consequently but little 
sunshine penetrated into it, and it was considered too damp to b 
good for the harmonium. So every Sunday the same ceremony 
was gone through, and when the instrument was safely Janded in 
the little chancel ‘lined with family monuments, Miss Rhys and 
her guests always went to get ready for church. 

“You don’t expect me to go, Cousin Peggy ?” said Christopher, 
lounging out of the dining-room ; “I’m so awfully tired, don’t you 
know.” 


“Rubbish!” was Miss Rhys’ energetic rejoinder. “ Youre not 
a bit tired, and I insist upon your going. You will have youl 
reward.” 


With this oracular sentence she would have quitted him, but 
he made a sudden movement, and caught her two hands by the 
wrists. | 

“ Now, Cousin Peggy,” he drawled, “explain yourself, or I'll 
hold you here till dinner-time.” 
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‘Disrespectful boy, what am I to explain?” 
The reward I shall have. There was a deep meaning in those 
yds, and I must know it.” 
[ will tell you after church 
Nota bit of it. You'll tell me now at once.’ 
Chris, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Well, I'll tell 
u. If you come you will see a friend.” 
Who 2”’ 
Can’t you guess ?” 
‘Too much trouble. Come, Cousin Peggy, there’s the second 
el] going.” 


Oh dear, oh dear! we shall be late. Run, Love, and put on 


ir hat. Let = 0, Chris yes, yes, lll tell you. It is 
‘om Pwllmeyric 
He loosed her hands with a gesture of disgust. 


No one more exciting than that 

‘Wait and see who is with him.” 

He had not to wait long, for at that moment the young man 

juestion appeared under the nearer gateway, accompanied by 
is sister. They walkedstraight into the chapel without perceiving 
im, and Rhys turned to take up his hat with a faint flush 
suffusing his somewhat colour! 

Presently Love found herself sharing a chant-book with an 
tremely eood- looking young man, while Miss Rbys presided at 
he harmonium. Christoph r sat in the nave, and next to him 
Love saw a pretty fair-haired om with blue eyes modestly 
eiled under long brown lashes - a demure little mouth tightly 
losed. Surely that could not be “tie young lady who Leal aald 


ce 
Css lace. 


pig to run away from her home, reflected Miss Owen. 
Love was not self-conscious enough to be shy, and she did not 
esitate to take a good look at her o> -singer in the choir. 


Strength was the chief characteristic of his face, she thought, 
tudying the square forehead, straight nose, and w ell- shaped chin, 
present visible to her in prot file only. He was very dar k. with a 
.rich red-brown skin on which health was leoil ly written, and 
ne looked rather grave than gay. 


lf she could have disce _— what was passing in his mind’ 


vhile she contemplated him she would have gazed less confidently. 
_ , happily, human brows are not transparent, as some imagina- 

e author once declared those of lunar mankind to be, so Love 
never knew that Tom Pwllmeyric was asking himself as she 
oked at him, whether she was the mad Miss Owen from Old 
Place, or merely some one of the numerous oddities Miss Rhys 
was in the habit of being kind to. 

“You were not at Henley this year?”’ said Rhys to Miss 


ee: ric, when they came out of church, as nonchalantly as if 
y had met yesterday. “JT have noticed that you never are 


there when I go. 
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“Cause and effect, Mr. Rhys,’ answered the young lady, «] 
wonder you haven’t discovered that for yourself.” 

“No, but really—er—have you been in town at all this 
season? JI was very late in going up, on account of the 
governor's illness, but you must have left very early, for I couldn't 
find you anywhere.” 

“That was very sad. I can fancy you voing about with a 
telescope, looking for me in vain. But don't you know that |] 
have given up all those pomps and vanities, and taken to cook- 
ing and sewing at home for Tom ?” 

“ Have you, indeed? I wonder how long it will last.” 

“ Until Tom finds some one better to do it for him, and that 
will be never. You evidently have no faith in my powers, but 
you should come over to Pigeon Bridge and see for yourself 
Tom, didn’t I make you a pudding yesterday ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Tom. 

“ And wasn’t it good ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“There !” cried Miss Pwllmeyric, turning again to Rhys; “now 
perhaps you'll believe.” | 

“Did I ever venture to express a doubt?” said he. 

“Well, not in so many words, but you inferred it, and that’s 
worse.” 

“As you are such a good cook, Belle,” Miss Rhys interposed, 
“suppose you postpone your quarrel with Chris, and come an 
make tea forme. Time flies, and we shall not get our walk i 
we don’t start soon.” 

“Tl make the tea with pleasure, Miss Rhys; I’ve been pining 
for a cup ever since lunch. But you surely don’t expect me to 
go fora walk? Just think of the labour I’ve undergone already 
in that line to get here at all? Do you know, Tom was obliged 
to carry me nearly all the way, for fear I should die of exhaustion 
on the road ? ” 

“Come, Belle, draw it mild,” said Tom, from the recess of the 
great bow-window, where he was showing Miss Owen his 
favourite view of the river. “It’s quite true that I had to carry 
her,” he went on, addressing the company generally, “ but I can 
tel] you she wasn’t much exhausted. She got on to the stepping- 
stones in Pigeon Dale, and was afraid to go either backwards or 
forwards. So I had to pick her up and bring her along, or she 
would have been there now.” ; 

“Oh, Tom! you unnatural brother, you know you promised not 
to tell.” 

But Tom was again talking to Miss Owen, and took no further 
notice of his sister, who was left to parry the laugh of Miss Rhys 
and her cousin for herself—a task by no means beyond her power. 

They were very merry over their tea when Belle had succeeded 
in making it. Tom came forward and entered heartily into the 
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fun, and Love now and then surprised Miss Rhys by the appo- 
siteness of her quiet observations. Her solitary bringing-up had 
not made her shy, for she had never been taught to trouble her- 

self as to what others might think of her, and when she had 
something to say she said it as a matter of course. Very quaint 
and unconventional her remarks were at times, but her instinct- 
ive politeness saved her trom ever going too far in the way of 
directness or plain-speaking 

Tom Pwllmeyric found her charming as they strolled about the 
park that evening, and he was constantly by her side. To her it. 
was a matter of perfect indifference who was her companion, for 
. the party were new and fascinating studies to her. But sh 

ought it kind of this young man to be at such pains to point 
out the various beauties of the place, and she talked freely to 
him of her home interests and occupations, finding him a very 
sympathe tic listener. 


“What do you think of my | _— Miss Rhys of the 


Pwllmeyries, when Love had said good-bye and gone home, 
escorted as far as the bridge by Chris. “She will be cons stantly 
with me in future, so I hope you two young people will be kind 
to her.” 


“She is shockingly badly dressed,” observed Miss Pwllmeyric, 
“otherwise I think she would | retty in her own very peculiar 
way. 

“That will soon be improved,” said Miss Rhys. “ Her father 
is an invalid, and she is scarcely out of the schoolroom yet, so 
there has been no occasion for her to be smart. But I don’t 
intend to let her alter her style of dress much; it is simple and 
it becomes her.” 

“Ts she utterly unsophisticated, Miss Rhys?” asked Tom, 
speaking for the first time, “or is she a consummate flirt? You 
know, I suppose. I must confess | don’t.” 

“You shall find that out for yourself,’ said Miss Rhys. “Make 
the most of your opportun ties, for next year [ warn you she will 
be one of the belles of the season and far beyond your reach. Tam 
going to spend the intervening time in educating her up to it.’ 

«L ucky girl,” said Isabel, with an exagge1 rated sigh. “I wish 
some one w rould educate me up to being the belle of the season. 
But my chance is gone. I am nearly two-and-twenty, and |] 
found a grey hair this morning.’ 

“Tll buy you a pot of Mrs. Allen’s Restorer. She wants it 
badly, doesn’t she, Miss — *’ said ‘Tom, pointing to the thick 
knob of shining hair at the back of his sister’s pretty head. 

“T want my beauty sleep most, and I sha’n’t get it if you stay 
talking here all night. Do stop him, dear Miss” Rhys ; he really 
will go on chattering till to-morrow if you let him.” 

“Belle would talk a donkey’s hind-leg off if she was allowed 
her own way,” observed Tom gravely. 
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And at length they said ‘ Good-night,” om departed, leaving 
Miss Rhys alone to muse over the events of the day, and perhaps 
to shed a few more tears for the lonely sufferer at Old Plac e, who 
was the only man she had ever loved. 

“His child’s life shall not be like mine, if I can help it,” she said 
to herself. “She will not be easy to please, but I will do my 
utmost to find her a worthy husband.” | 


CHAPTER VII. 


“She was his life, 
The ocean to tke river of his tho 
Which terminated all.” 
DYR 
“Tom,” said Miss Pwllmeyric a week later, “I am going to 
call on your friend Love.” 

“Oh,’”’ answered Tom. 

There was something exasperating about this young * man’s 
“Qh.” He contrived to make it conve y assent or dissent, approval 

disapproval, according to the shade of expression he chose to 
pnt into it, and yet it committed him to nothing. On the pre- 
sent occasion it was an entirely characterless “ Oh,” and Isabel 
went into an artificial rage over it. 

“Tom, you odious boy! why can’t you say what you mean? 
How am | to understand you? W hat’s the good of talking to 
a person that answers in nothing but monosyllables, and only 
one of them ?” 

“Oh,” said Tom again, but this time it ving: a deprecatory 
“Oh,” and it was followed after a brief pause by “ What’s up 
how {— 

“What's up, indeed! You will know soon enough when 
you've driven my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave by your 
shocking bad manners. Oh, Tom, shall I never teach you how to 
behave to your sister ?’ 

“Not at this rate, my child. But now, if you can be sane for 
one moment, be so, and tell me what you want me to do.” 

« Any baby ought to know that without asking. Of course I 
want you to come to the Owens with me.” 

“Oh!” dubiously twisting the ends of his moustache. 

“Do come, Tom.” 

“Why this sudden desire for my company ? 

“Well, the fact is, I am afraid of meeting Mr. Maynard by 
myself.” 

‘Indeed. Is that venerable pillar of the Church likely to eat 
you ?” 

“| don’t mean the vicar, you silly boy ; you know I adore him. 
It’s Walter ’'m thinking of” 

“Poor Walter! A week ago you were carrying on with him 
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like a house on fire. 
in favour of Rhys.” 
“He ought to have sense enough to understand that Mr. Rhys 
; an older friend than he is, but he is so foolish, I never know 
vhat he will say next.” 
“Which—Rhys or Mayna 
‘Both, if you like. But pO rip you will come with 
ie, won’t you? Mr. Maynard is sure to catch me going through 
the village, he is always pottering a ill the cottages in the 
after} n, and really and 1 uly Lam afraid of him, he s says such 
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‘You had better take care, Belle, 
Maynard is a good fellow 
him.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

What I say. The ~~ ws over head and ears in love with 
you, and if you don’t mean to marry him you've no right to go 
n flirting with him as you have done lately.” 

‘You surely can’t suppose I ever thought of marrying a 
urate !” said Miss Pwllmeyric scornfully. “ I should hope I have 
a better opinion of myself than that. Besides, even if he were 
cood enough, I couldn’t think of him ; his temper is far too bad.” 

‘You make it worse, I fancy. But, my dear Belle, if the man 
is so infinitely beneath you, how can you bring yourself to be so 
friendly to him ?” 

“One must have some amusement in such a dull place as this,” 
pouted Belle. 

“It isn’t right,’ said Tom; “I wish you wouldn’t doit. It’s 

nly sport to you, but it may be death to him.” 

Miss Pwllmeyric sprang up and put her fingers in her ears. 

‘If vou are going to quote the Proverbs of Solomon at me I 
shall go. Now, once more, Will you, or will you not, come and 
‘all on the Owens ?” 

“When do you want to start ?” 

“Oh, about four o’clock. It’s too hot to go earlier.” 

“Tl see if I can get through my work by that time.” 

_“That’s a good boy. I’ve got some work to do too, so I'll 

orgive you if: you are a few minutes late.” 

They were living in a little cottage on the hill above Pigeon 
Bridge Hall, and as Tom strode down the steep footpath which 
constituted a short cut to the scene of his labours, he fell to 
thinking of his sister, and regretting her apparent heartlessness. 

“And yet,” thought he, “she can’t be so selfish as she makes 
out, or she would never have come to me, for certainly she must 
think her present life a very poor thing compared with the one she 
has given up. And she is always so good-tempered and merry, I’ve 
never seen her really put out. W ell, [ ought to be the last to find 

fault with her, considering what she has done for me. Poor little 
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I suppose he objects to being thrown over 
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Belle! I believe, after all, she has lots of heart stowed away some- 
where, only she doesn’t know it yet. But I must try to put a 
stop te this flirtation with May nard, so it’s just as well I should 
go with her to-day if there’s a chance of her meeting him, | 
wish she had found some other form of amusement. I hate the 
very principle of flirting, for you never can tell where it will 
end, or what harm it will do. I must talk seriously to Belle 
about it, if | can but get her to listen.” 

Tom Pwllmeyric was @ conscientious young man, as the above 
soliloquy should prove, and he did talk seriously to his sister that 
afternoon, as they walked along the meadows by the river to Old 
Place, but whether Belle profites d much is an open question. It 
is probable that her mind was occupied with other things mean- 
while, though she affected to be paying great attention to he 
brother’s lecture. She did hear one portion of it, however, and 
recalled it afterwards, to Tom’s cost. 

They were admitted at once when the y reached Old Place, and 
Love came forward to receive them as the y entered the long low 
drawing-room, heavily furnished after the hideous fashion that 
prevailed fifty or sixty years since, but brightened here and there 
by great vases of flowers fancifully arranged, and showing signs 
of life in the open piano strewed with music, and in the quantity 
of books, new and old, lying promiscuously on chairs and 
tables. 

“Tam glad to see you,’ said Miss Owen. “ But my father 
begs to be excused; he is not able to see many friends, and 
to- day he is fatioued more than usual.”’ 

Her English was by no means perfect yet. 

“Do you go to the large party at the Barony to-morrow?’ 
she asked, when the first oreetings had | een exchanged. “Iti 
so pretty a place for fétes, is it not 2’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Pwllmeyric, “and Miss Rhys is such a 
capital hostess. Every one enjoys her parties.” 

“Tell me,” said Love, “who lives here? I have seen so few 
houses, and yet Miss Rhys has told me there will be perhaps 
two hundred ‘guests to-morrow.’ 

“That’s rather a comprehensive question,” laughed Belle, “but 
[ll tell you a few people. To begin with, there are the Dudleys. 
He’s a handsome old fellow, with white hair and ve ry good legs, 
which he doesn’t scruple to exhibit; you'll know him by his 
velvet knickerbockers and red stockings. She’s a jolly little 
woman, who has never been known to say an ill-natured thing 0! 
anybody, but she rides rough-shod over her great big husband. 


] 


You'll like them. Then there are the Greggs, Mrs. Gregg and 
eight daughters, all exactly alike, as if they had been turned 
out of different-sized moulds made on one pattern. Some one 
said the other day that Tom was handsome. ‘Not my style, said 


Mrs. Gregg solemnly. I heard her; wasn’t it fun? Do you 
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Or 


know why Tom isn’t her style? It’s because he won't dance 
with her daughters.’’ 

“Order, order, Belle,’ interrupted Tom, blushing a rich 
brick-red up to the roots of his hair. “Miss Owen only 
asked you about the people here, and you are becoming 
personal.” 

“Well, Tom, I’m sure Mrs. Gregg and you are some of the 
per ple.” 

“Ts it the custom in England to dance with eight daughters ? ” 
inquired Love, with a quiet smile. 

‘Not all at once,” answered Miss Pwllmeyric. “But to pro- 
ceed. Of course there are scarcely any men,—there never are in 
the country before September, -but Miss R hys g gets more together 
than any one else ever can ; and she manages to make her parties 
lively, even when the ladies are in a majority of ten to one. ‘The 

mly person ever known to find fault with the Barony entertain- 
ments is a certain Miss Jones-Smith, the most fearful old tabby 
you ever beheld. All her clothes were made some centuries before 
the flood, and as she’s aw fully poor, she never gets any new ones ; 
and she spends her days in abusing every body who is better off, 
or younger or better-locking than he rself. She hates Miss Rhys, 
why, no one knows, for Miss Rhys is very kind to her always, 
but there is a legend that a good many years ago, when she was 
well on into the sere and yellow leaf, and Miss Rhys was still 
young and blooming, some dreadful Low Church parson deserted 
her and went over to try for the Barony, thinking it would be 
a comfortable place to 5 nd his oldage in. Of course Miss Rhys 

wouldn’t look at him, but Miss Jones-Smith has never forgiven 
her, and ——” 

“ Now, Belle, I won't have any more of this abominable scan- 
dal,” broke in Tom ; ‘your tongue goes at the rate of knots, and 
you haven’t said a word worth he aring for the last ten minutes, 
so now it’s fairly my turn. Miss Owen, won't you give us a song, 
or a tune on your violin? Please do.” 

Love rose by no means unwillingly, for she did not altogether 
understand or enjoy Miss Pw llmeyric’ s rattle. So she was 

glad to put a stop to the conversation by taking up her violin, 
and she had scarcely come to the end of an impromptu, which 

was less wild and more animated than her impromptus were 
wont to be, when the door opened, and Mr, Maynard was 
announced. 

Love rather hastily r ‘linquished her instrument, and turned to 
welcome the new-comer, e xpecting to see the old vicar, whose ac- 
juaintance she had alre ady made at the Barony, but it was 
Walter Maynard who entered, and he stopped short, regardless of 
Miss Owen’s offered hand, at sight of the Pwlimeyries. 

“I—I_ beg your pardon,” he “stammered, trying to recover his 
composure, j thought Mr. Owen was here.” 
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The usual formula of excuse was gone through, and by the time 


it was finished the curate was himself again, and made a some- 
what formal salutation to the ape and sister. 

Tea was brought in soon after by the old Breton woman, and 
served to help Love through a few uncomfortable moments, for 
she could not fail to perceive that something was wrong, though 
she did not understand who or what was to blame for the con- 
straint that had come over them all. 

“Shall I show you my garden?” she asked, as soon as she 
could. “It is very green, and there is shade. We are hot here, 
is it not ?” 

She might have said “cool” if she had wished to be satirical, 
but she was only desirous of setting her visitors at their ease. 

Tom sprang forward to open the glass door for her, and they 
went out together through the conservatory, leaving Maynard : ind 
Isabel to follow. 

“Aren't you —s ?” said Miss Pwllmeyric, seeing that the 
curate did not move 

Her voice acted upon him like a spell. 

“Yes, of course I am coming,” he said, with a smile that lighted 
up his whole face. But it quickly 1 vanished, and he went on 
gloomily, “ You don’t give me the chance of w alkin; o¢ with you so 
often now that I should refuse it when you do.” 

The little coquette was at no loss for a reply to this. 

“If you are going to be cross, Mr. Maynard,” she said, “I shall 
tell Tom to come home.’ : 

“Tell him w hat you please,” said Maynard roughly, “it’s 
nothing to me.’ 

The ‘irl looked at him with a feeling of alarm. He was in the 
mood that frightened her, as she had said to her brother; and 
without a thought of wrongdoing, she set herself to charm him 
out of it. Isabel Pwllmeyric was essentially a creature of the 
moment, she never paused to consider results, she only wished to 
have things pleasant for the time being. Tom’s warning words 
had made a slight impression upon her, ‘and if she had thought of 
them now she would no doubt have left the curate, with his fiery 
temper and his aching heart, to his own devices. But the warn- 
ing was spoken fully an hour ago, and Isabel had forgotten it as 
completely as if it had never been given. So she turned away 
Maynard's wrath by a gentle answer, and in a few minutes they 
were talking as amical ly as ever. 

No sooner did Tom realise what his sister was doing than he 
said it was time to go, and left forthwith, sorely vexed “with her 
for her folly. But the téte-d-téte had already been considerably 
prolonged, for the garden was a large one, and he had been so 
much interested in Miss Owen’s naive remarks upon things in 
general and flowers in particular, that he had forgotten that: “they 
were not alone in the wilderness. 
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A glimpse of Belle and Maynard looking together at a sun-dial, 
which formed the raison d’étre of a long shady walk under the 
boundary wall, roused him suddenly to a sense of his deficiencies 
as a chaperon, and he made an exclamation of so strong a nature 
that his companion was slightly astonished. 

“Tt is pleasant to see some one in the garden,” she said; “every 
day I see only birds and flowers, and your sister looks so pretty 
under the trees.” 

“Oh!” was all Tom could answer for his extreme annoyance ; 
and Love wondered what could have been amiss in her remark. 
[t was at this point that he suddenly discovered how late it was, 
and he proceeded to hi UTy along the walk after his sister so 
ri apidly that Miss Owen did not attempt to keep pace -with him. 

‘Why did you go and do the very thing I begged you to let 
alone?” he said to Isabel, as soon as they had left Old Place. 
‘Really, Belle, if I didn’t know it is only folly, and not wicked- 
ness that makes you behave like this, I should be very angry 
with you.” 

“Why, what have I done wrong now?” inquired Miss Pwll- 
meyric with innocence which was not all feigned. 

“Haven’t you been flirting as hard as ever again with that 
unfortunate fellow, Maynard ?” 

“Oh, is that it? Well, I didn’t mean to flirt, Tom,” said 
Isabel penitently, “but I had to talk to him, and I never can 
help trying to be pleasant to people, especially when they are 
cross. It wasn’t my fault, Tom, I assure you; for if you hadn't 
been doing likewise by Miss Owen, I shouldn’t have been left 
with Mr. Maynard.” 

A hot flush reddened Pwllmeyric’s healthy cheek. 

“T flirting ! ” he began indignantly. 

“Well, I thought so,’ said Isabel with exaggerated meekness, 
but of course it could not be the case after your telling me this 
afternoon that you despised people who found amusement in 
flirting.” 

“Isn't it possible to be on friendly terms with a girl without 
being suspected of that kind of thing?” said Tom much dis- 
concerted. “You women are the most awful gossips that ever 
were,’ 

“TIsn’t it possible,” retorted the young lady, “for a girl to be 
civil to a man without being accused of brea king his heari ?” 

After this sally there was silence between ‘the brother and 
sister for a considerable time; for Belle’s conscience was not 
entirely void of offence, and Tom was inquiring within himself 
whether he had indeed talked to Miss Owen as to a friend only. 
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A BALLAD OF KINGS. 


WHERE are the mighty kings of yore 
W hose sword-arm cleft the world in twain ? 
And where are they who won and wore 
The empire of the land and main ? 
Where’s Alexander, Charlemain, 
And where, beneath what sunrisings, 
Pale antique tyrants proudly slain ? 
Dust in dust are the bones of kings! 


Where now is Rome’s old emperor 

Who gazed on burning Rome full fain ? 
And where the lord these perished for 

When Harold’s English land was ta’en ? 

Where they who ruled with might of brain, 
By right a conqueror’s coming brings, 

With bonds of love, with serfdom’s chain ? 
Dust in dust are the bones of kings ! 


Beneath what ravenous curses sore 
Where now is Well-Loved Louis lain ? 

And where the Lion-Heart who bore 
The spears toward Zion’s gate again ? 
And can so little space contain, 

| Quiet from all his wanderings, 

| The world-demanding Tamburlaine ? 

: | Dust in dust are the bones of kings ! 


a | ENVoY. 


O Kings, bethink ye then how vain 

The “pride and pomp of earthly things : 
| A little pain, a little gain: 
2 | Then dust in dust are the bones of kings! 
: ARTHUR 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


Not very long ago Mr. Morley said that the result of the General 
Election had not been such as to place Mr. Gladstone in the 
position he desired. Since our last monthly summary was 
written he has attained that position, thanks to auspicious fate 
and the Irish party. How long he may remain therein is known 
nly to the potencies which brought his third elevation to the 
Premie ship to pass. 

On the 21st January the Queen opened Parliament in person; 
and, in the Speech from the Throne, the Irish question naturally 
occupied a prominent - e. Her M: ajesty had “seen with deep 
sorrow the renewal of the attempt to excite the people of Ireland 
tO hostility against the L egislative Union between that country 
and Great Britain,” and declared herse lf « resolutely opposed to any 
listurbance of that fundamental law.” Additional powers might 
perhaps be demanded “for the protection of the Irish in the 
exercise of their legal rights and the enjoyment of their individual 
liberty,’ and a bill for the Reform of County Government in 
[reland was announced among the other measures of the Session. 

The debate on the Address, which lasted for two days only, 
was interesting not so much in itself as in its result. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s utterances were naturally awaited with eagerness, since 
his silence as to his intention, maintained for the last few months, 
materially added to the prevailing doubt as to what is going 
to be done. But Mr. Gladstone took a great many words to say 
very little; the gist of his criticism on the Speech from the 
Throne being that he had said or done nothing in amplification 
of the paragraphs: of his Midlothian address on the subject of 
lreland, that as an “old Parliamentary hand” he was going to keep 
his own counsel, and that “the phrase fundamental is unknown 
in the British Constitution.” Small satisfaction this for those 
who have been anxiously awaiting a declaration of his intentions. 
But the next day came the crisis. Mr. Jesse Collings moved 
an amendment regretting that no measures were announced 
affording facilities tor the acquisition of small holdings and allot- 
ments on equitable terms; the Opposition and the “Trish party 
supported him, and the result was the defeat of the Government 
by a majority of 79 (329—250). 

Before the blow fell, the plans of the Government for the 
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immediate future were somewhat uncertain. J irst it was reported 


that the Irish question would take precedence of all other business, 
and Mr. W. H. Smith, who was appointed Chief Secretary after 
the resignation of Sir William Hart-Dyke, went over to Dublin 
to obtain information as to the existing situation in Ireland—a 
proceeding which, we may note by the way, excited much 
astonishment and indignation in the Liberal camp. ee next 


thing that we heard was that a Coercion Bill would be the first 
work to which the House would address itself; and pedo that 
Procedure was to be the order of the day. ‘The truth pro bably i is 
that the Government did not know what they meant to do, and 
were not sorry to take advantage of Mr. Jesse Collings’ amend- 
ment in order to escape from a false position. They could only 
remain in power with the help of Mr. Parnell and the consent of 
the Liberals, or by means of a quite improbable amount of 
support from their opponents ; oe: as the Irish members could 
not be counted upon, it was as well that an end should be put at 
once to an anomalous state of affairs. 

The formation of a Ministry proved no light task for Mr. 
Gladstone, if the time the operation took be evidence of ‘its 
difficulty. Fully a week elapsed from the resignation of Lord 
Salisbury, before Mr. Gladstone was able to submit the names of 
his proposed cabinet for the Royal approval. And when at length 
he did so, his list was more remarkable for the names omitted, 
than for those included. A Liberal Ministry from which Lord 
Hartington, Lord Selborne, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry James, and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney are absent (to name only a few of those 
whose well-known names are not found among Mr. Gladstone’s 
coadjutors), contrasts not too favourably with the previous 
Gladstone Cabinet. Thanks to Home Rule, the Great United 
Liberal Party is united no longer. It yet remains to be seen 
whether the cave will definitely vo over to the enemy, or 
whether they will maintain a neutral attitude. In the division 
of January 26th 18 Liberals voted with the minority, and 76 
absented themselves. 

In spite of the absence of any explicit declaration as to his 
proposed policy from Mr. Gladstone, there is very little doubt 
that he has taken office, prepared to concede Home Rule to 
Ireland if he can. The appointment of Mr. John Morley as 
Irish Secretary is alone sufficient evidence of this. Mr. “dP 
has had no administrative experience of any kind, and his first 
official post is one of the highest—at the present moment certainly 
the most arduous—in the Cabinet. The reason for the selection 1s 
obvious. Mr. Morley is the only Liberal of any importance who 
has spoken out ams and strongly in favour of Home Rule, and 
it is inconceivable that he should have acce pted office except on 
the understanding that Home Rule was to form part of the 
ministerial programme, 
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3ut this is merely a deduction from Mr. Morley’s own speeches 
and from the silence or hazy generalities of every one else. For 
all the new ministers, with one accord, have imitated in their 
addresses the studious vagueness of utterance with which Mr. 
Gladstone came before his constituents to seek re-election. All 
that the Premier vouchsafed to divulge of his intentions was that 
it was “ the hope and purpose of the new Government in taking 
office to examine carefully whether it is not practical to try some 
other method [than coercion] of meeting the present case of 
lreland.” Mr, Chamberlain is “ready to give unprejudiced 
consideration to the claims and wishes of the majority of the 
[Irish people.” Mr. ‘Trevelyan quoted and “respectfully 
endorsed” Mr. Gladstone’s words, and hopes that the counsels 
of the incoming Ministry will be guided to “a policy which 
would be generous, just, and'‘safe,” and so forth. Not one definite 
word from any of them as to the future policy of the Government ; 
for really at this time of day a policy of examination and inquiry 
is no policy at all. 
The whole situation is, in fact, anomalous and extraordinary 
ede words. The Irish vote turned out the Conservatives and 
brought in the Liberals, the crucial question being not Ireland at 
all, but the compulsory purchase of allotments. This alone is 
a noteworthy fact. It would naturally be supposed that the 
tirst duty of the new Government w ould be to bring in a bill 
embodying the resolution which carried them over to the 
ministerial benches ; yet in the addresses and election speeches, 
our old friends three acres and a cow have this time been kept 
studiously in the background, and the contest, where there was 
a contest at all, was fought over Home Rule; and, still more 
extraordinary, was fou; cht in the dark. The Opposition did not 
know, the Ministerialists themselves did not know, what they 
ieant to do. As “a Radical M.P.” said not long ago in the 
James’s Gazette, and with much truth— 
‘ Nobody knows, nobody even ventures to imagine, what is the policy in regard to 
lreland which the new Ministry is formed to carry out. It lies in Mr. Gladstone's 
ocket, and the pocket is buttoned up. He may have disclosed it to his colleagues, 


or he may not. He boasts that, at all events, he has not disclosed it to the country. 
He has, he says, said nothing more about it than he said in his Manifesto of September 


but in that Manifesto he said nothing to which any definite meaning can be attached. 


His language could be adopted alike by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Parnell. Therefore, 
ere We are in the absolut ay a hes Yee situation of setting up a Ministry to 
ry into effect the policy y of one man, who boasts that nobody has the slightest idea 
t what that policy is going to be 


And since the Radical M. P. entered his protest against “being 
called on to guess under which thimble the pea is,’ it has become 

vbundantly ‘clear that there is no pea at all; that the “one 
man “ whose policy the Ministry came into office to carry out, 
has not got a policy. In his speech on the Address, Mr. Gladstone 
informed us that the Irish question had been the subject of his 
daily and nightly thought since September at least, if not longer 
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and yet, so far is he from arriving at any conclusion, that he has 
apparently given up in despair the attempt to solve the difficult 
problem by ‘his own genius, or with the help of his “colleagues, 
and has asked for suggestions from the world at large. In his 
letter to Lord de Vesci, published on the 16th inst., he “invites 
free communication of views from the various classes and sections 
most likely to supply full and authentic knowledge . . . of all 
classes of Irish people”—*“all indications” will be “highly 
valued,” and the smallest eer we suppose, gratefully 
received. If, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone has by chance an 
Irish policy buttoned up in his pocket, why this pring ig 4 
public appeal for “views”? Before these lines are i 1 print, 
Parliament will have met, and it is to be hoped that the Op posi- 
tion will be able to extract from the Ministry a categorical 
declaration of their intentions. The suggestion of Mr. Alfred 
Austin, made in a letter to the Standard of 16th February, that 
the leader of the Opposition should move an explicit resolution 
pledging “this House” not to grant a separate Parliament to 
Ireland, would have the effect of clearing the air. Members 
would be compelled to give “an honest yes or no,” to quote Mr. 
Corney Grain, and there could be no further evasion of the point 
at issue, under cover of vague generalities about the integrity 
of the Empire and the desire of the Iris h, extending beyond what 
is felt in Great Britain, for self- government. For the curious 
feature of the situation is, that while every one believes that 
Mr. Gladstone means, if he means anything at all, to grant a 
Parliament in Dublin, nothing has yet been said by any one 
except Mr. Morley to countenance such a belief; on the contrary, 
all the leaders, Liberal as well as Conservative, are, to judge 
only by their spoken and written declarations, practically agreed 
that Ireland is to have a large measure of local covernment, 
and nothing more. Leet Salisbury “ is prepared to extend to 
Ireland, so far as he can, all the institutions . this country,” 
and the (Jueen’s Speech announced a measure for the reform of 
county government in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone rejoiced to find 
himself in sympathy with the late Premier in desiring “ to do 
all that can possibly be done, within the lines of the unity and 
integrity of the Empire and the obligations of honour to the 
minority in Ireland, to give prosperity, ¢ contentment, and happi- 
ness to the Irish people.” t Mr. Chamberlain supports Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration that “the utmost possible local govern- 
ment should be given to Ireland which is consistent w ith the 
unity of the Empire and the supremacy of Parliament.”+ Mr. 
Trevelyan refers to what he had recently said about Ser 
which “though only partially covering the ground, was carefully 


* Newport Manifesto. 
+ Speech on the Address. 
t Speech 17th January. 
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and maturely considered, and in his opinion is consistent with 
a policy which would be generous, just, and safe.”* And the 
most remarkable among his recent utterances was his speech of 
30th January, from which, as on this occasion he was consider- 
ably more explicit and emphatic than he has since been, we 
make a few short extracts. 

“There is one point which in the coming controversies public men ought to fix 


uite clearly in their minds. And that is, that so far as law and order and the peace 
of the country are concerned, there is no half-way-house between entire separation 


nd absolute Imperial control. . . . Unless we intend to keep the care of law and 
order in all its departments in the hands of the Central Government, we had much 
etter go in at once for repealing the Union. . . . To keep up the name and outward 
semblance of a Union, and at the same time to put into the hands of the enemies of 
that Union full license to keep Ireland in disorder, is a policy which I do not think 
would commend itself to any one who really knew the country. .. . However 
anxious we might be to divide the domestic functions of Parliament from its Imperial 
functions, I would venture to say that the Irish members would not only be 
.bsolute masters of their own Parliament in Dublin, but they would be our masters 


; 
. 


t Westminster as well.” 


Now Mr. Trevelyan has taken office under Mr. Gladstone. 
Unless he is prepared to forego in February the principles to 
which he decisively and clearly declared his adhesion in January 
(and that he should thus eat his words it is impossible to believe), 
he could never have accepted his post in the Cabinet, were the 
Government proposing anything more than a liberal measure of 
local government. And yet if nothing more is in the wind, why 
were the Conservatives (who were quite ready for Irish local 
government) turned out, why have Lord Hartington and the 
Cave seceded, why is Mr. John Morley Irish Secretary, why 
do we all fee] sure that Mr. Gladstone intends to grant an Irish 
Parliament ? 

The report current, as we write, is that Mr. Gladstone is going 
to shelve the whole question for a time, pending the result of his 
public appeal for information. But if this be his intention, what 
about the pressing urgency of the Irish question, about which we 
have heard so much ? and what about Mr. Parnell ? Is it likely 
that he will consent to an indefinite delay, while the “ examina- 
tion and inquiry” goes on? And if he does consent, is it so 
certain that his followers will remain passive? The episode of 
the Galway election, while it shows that he still has a firm hold 
over the Nationalists, points also to the possibility of revolt. 
Hitherto he has led his party; should he hang back, is it not 
more than likely that he will be pushed forward, nolens volens, 
and compelled to force on immediate legislation? And if either 
of these contingencies come to pass, if he refuses to be put off, 
or if his party revolt, what becomes of the Government? They 
depend on the Irish vote to keep them in office, and if Mr. 
Gladstone will not do what the Nationalists want, they will turn 


him out as they turned out his predecessor. 


* 


Election Address 5th February, 
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On the 8th February London witnessed a scene unparalleled 
for the last hundred years. Never, we believe, since the Gordon 
Riots of 1780 has there been such a violent and unchecked 
outburst of ruffianism as disgraced the metropolis this month, 
when a mob of thieves and gaol-birds, the off-scourings of the 
slums, were allowed to wreck and loot the wealthiest part of 
the W est End, without any attempt being made for two hours 
to stop their depredation. The whole atfair from first to last 
was utterly disgraceful. Arrangements had been made, of which 
the police were duly informed, for a mass meeting of unemployed 
workmen in Trafalgar Square. The Social Democratic Federa- 
tion thought this a good opportunity to advertise themselves 
and their doctrines, and their leaders, accompanied by a crowd 
of roughs, collected from where such creatures most do congregate, 
were on the ground before the genuine workmen put in an 
appearance. ‘The mob broke up the workmen's meeting, smashed 
their benches, and then, after inflammatory speeches referring to 
the sacking of bakers’ shops, and the ome i for using lead if 
they could not get bread, marched westward, breaking windows, 
robbing shops, and maltreating whom they could, women 
especially being singled out for insult and violence by these 
social reformers. For two hours no attempt was made to 
stop them, the police having apparently received orders not 
to interfere; but at length, after many thousands of pounds’ 
worth of damage had been done, the rioters were dispersed. 
How easily the whole affair might have been prevented 
was shown the next day, when the mob again collected in 
Trafalgar Square, meaning to renew their amusement of robbery 
with violence, but were at once dispersed by a few policemen. 
The conduct of the police authorities throughout was simply 
imbecile. Having begun by taking no steps whatever to prevent 
a riot which every one saw was at least possible, if not probable, 
the more so that the Socialist leaders not many days before had 
held a public meeting in Holborn, at which they instigated their 
hearers to “ practical - measures,” they then passed from the depth 
of apathy to the height of panic. Rumours were heard that a 
body of men was marching from Greenwich and Deptford on to 
London, and the police went about w aig householders that 
they had better take care of themsely es, for there was every 
chance of their being robbed. The result was a second scare, 
as if the original fright produced by the riots was not suificient; 
and though | it was “after all a perfectly gratuitous scare, for no 
particular attempt was made to renew the outrages, three or 
four days passed before peaceable folk were reassured as to thew 
safety from moblaw. A week then elapsed before the autho- 
rities made up their minds to do anything, during which the 
Socialists tried to pose as representatives of the distressed work- 
ing men, and in this character endeavoured to force themselves 
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TIME’S 


nm Mr. ¢ Chambet lain and Mr. Gladstone, neither of whom would 
7 


receive them, although they both agreed to consider any repre- 
sentations that they might make in writing. That this claim of 


the Social Democrats to represent the working men or any one 
hesides themselves was perfectly baseless is proved, were proof 
needed for what is self-evident, by the fact that the working 
men have taken every opportunity of repudiating them and al 
their works. But at leneth, after an un: .ccountable delay, the 


Government has decided to take action, and the prosecution of 
\essrs. Hyndman, Burns , Champion, and Williams for inciting 
to robbery, breac h of the peace, and other crimes is now pro- 
ceeding, while a Committee has been appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the police in relation to the disturbances. Of this 
Committee Mr. Childers himself is Chairman. This circumstance 
causes the public to regard the investigation with a certain 
amount of suspicion, bec vuse one of Mr. Childers’ duties as Home 
Secretary is the control of the police, and for him to sit in judg- 
ment on their aisdeod: virtually amounts to his sitting in 
judgment on himself. The whole subject is, however, certain to 
be brought forward in Parliament, when the blame will be 
attached to the proper person, and measures will doubtless be 
taken to preclude the possibility of a repetition of the disgraceful 
scenes of the 8th inst. 
[t is, meanwhile, a matter for congratulation that every one has 
cognised the fact tha at the genuine unemployed workmen were 

wl concerned in the outrages. Thre ‘e or four days before they 
occurred delegates of working men’s societies waited on the Lord 
Mayor to call his attention to the prevailing distress, and suggested 
the formation of a relief fund, to which proposal the Lord Mayor 
acceded. Although we are far from desiring that the springs of 
benevolence should be dried up, we are doubtful whether this 
method of relieving destitution will not doas much harm as good. 
It is at best nothing but a palliative. The money feeds a few 
hungry mouths for a short time, but it does nothing to prevent a 
recurrence of the same ee state of affairs as that which 
now exists. With every care in the distribution of the money- 
and we quite allow that the Society for the Relief of Distress, 
the Charity Organisation Society, and the other organisations to 
which the funds are bei ing entrusted, will take all precautions 
against imposture or misapplicati n—the effect on many of the. 
recipients of relief is bad. They are fed at the expense of their 
self-reliance and independence. Then, again, the knowledge that 
a large sum of money is ready for distribution will attract to 
London all the out-lying poor who are able to come. When they 
hear that £40,000 or £50,000 are subscribed for their benefit, 
they think that out of that vast wealth there must be at least 
£10 or so to spare for each of them, and thus the relief fund 
ageravates the evils it is meant to alleviate by attracting yet more 
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and more of the distressed to the already over-crowded metro- 
polis. And this influx is a permanent addition to the population. 

Those who come hoping for assistance, whether they get it or not 
do not go away again; their numbers swell the ranks of the 

unemployed, and add to the burden on the rates. And the 
suggestion of the men themselves—that public works should be 
started to give employment—is open to the same objection. One 
of the chief causes of the distress is the over population of the 
towns,—of London especially,—and public works, just as distri- 
bution of doles, will attract men from the already depopulated 
country to the towns. Could the public works be started, ona 
large scale, in the country, much good would be done. People 
would leave the towns instead of coming to them. Those who 
left would get work in the midst of healthy surroundings, and 
the terrible overcrowding of the cities and the competition for 
employment would be to some extent relieved. There are many 

such works that might well be undertaken. They might not be 
directly profitable in the commercial sense, but indirectly they 

would be of considerable value. The reclaiming of waste land 

from marsh or sea, the improvement of harbours, and the building 
of breakwaters, piers, etc., where needed, are some among the many 
which might be suggested. But if employment must be given in 
the towns, there is one kind of work which would be directly and 
immediately useful, and which might be easily undertaken. As 
every one who ever has occasion to walk through the m knows to 
his cost, the state of the back streets in all parts of London is 
filthy beyond words. If the unemployed were formed into gangs 
and set to work to clean the slums and byeways, direct good w ould 
be done by the prevention of offensive smells and possible disease, 
and indirect good by the inculcation of habits of cleanliness by 
force of example. Public gardens and playgrounds are valuable, 
and we are glad to see that the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association has received a grant from the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, and will set to work as soon as the Vestries and District 
Boards can find them sites. 

The new School Board has drawn up its first budget for the 
incoming year, which shows an estimated expenditure in excess of 
last year of about £82,600 net, equal to a rate of 83d. per pound, 
which, but for the new valuation, would have been 91d. Nothing 
else could have been expected. The late Board inaugurated a 
great work—that of building school accommodation up to the 
requirements of London ; and although their management was 
undoubtedly extravagant, they did succeed in their aim. But 
of course they left an expensive legacy to their successors, the 
payment of interest on the loans contracted being no small item 
in the total. But if the accommodation is now sufficient, as we 
understand that it is, we have probably reached the highest 
point in the Board’s expenditure, and if there is no immediate 
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prospect of a reduction in the rate it must fall in course of 
time, as the capital is gradually repaid. Saving might well be 
effected in various ways, such as the reform or abolition of the 
“Stores Department,” and the reduction of the staff of inspectors 
and instructors ; but it is to be hoped that the Board will not, in 
their zeal for economy, attempt to reduce either the number or 
the salaries of the teachers. The former of these two courses Sir 
Richard Temple indicated in his speech as one which might 
probably be adopted. ‘The rule of the Board is one teacher to 
sixty children, but the present average is about one to fifty. This 


‘snone too small. In fact, if the teaching is to be of the least use, 
it is far too large alrea: ly. No teacher can properly teach and 


efficiently maintain discipline over so large a number of unruly 
childvem, and it would in the end be sound economy to double 
rather than to reduce the staff. A sweeping reform of the Code 
is the first educational need of England ; but after that is effected, 
every penny spent on education will ultimately be saved from 
the rates and the cost of gaols and reformatories. 

The school life of a child is, as Mr. Mundella said at the 
Mansion House last month, sings in England than in any 
other well-instructed country in Europe, and an association has 
lately been formed, under the ‘peda of H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, for the purpose of indirectly extending the term of 
education. The Recreative and Practical Classes Association 
will endeavour to promote the formation of evening classes, to be 
held in the Board Schools, which will be attractive as well as 
merely instructive, and will also do something towards meeting 
that creat want of oul educational system—technical training. 
The Trades’ Union and Workmen’s Societies have fallen in with 
the scheme, and if only volunteers to take the classes are forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers, the Association will do a really 
— le work. 

A gallant, though not entirely successful, attempt has been 
made “by Mrs. Reane y to bring about a reduction in the working 
hours of the employés of the North Metropolitan Tramway Com- 


pany. By dint of hard work she collected a large number of 


proxies to use at the general meeting of the shareholders, and 
asked the meeting to pass & resolution conforming their system 
to that of the Birmingham companies—viz., a maximum of twelve 
hours’ work and a holiday on alternate Sundays. In place of her 
definite resolution, however, a recommendation to the directors 
was adopted, urging them “ to take into serious consideration the 
desirability of further reducing, as far as practicable, the hours of 
labour, so far as they may consider it consistent with the interests 
of the company.” ‘This, we fear, looks rather as if the question 
was to be shelved ; but if so, Mrs. Reaney will doubtless bring it 
forward again on the earliest opportunity. 


The difficulties in the Balkan still drag on their weary length, 
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and the heading “The Eastern Crisis” stares us in the face every 
morning, with tedious monotony. The one advance made 
during the past month is that Bulgaria and the Porte have come 
to terms. Prince Alexander is recognised as Governor of 
Kastern Roumelia, and he and the Sultan will mutually defend 
each other against foreign aggression. But, with this solitary 
exception, nothing has been settled one way or the other; if 
indeed this arrangement be an exception, for it appears that the 
Czar will not agree to the clauses in the agreement which em- 
power the Sultan to renew the plenipotentiary powers to Prince 
Alexander at the expiration of five years, and place his troops 
at the disposal of the Porte. So that really we are just where 
we were. Had Lord Salisbury remained at the Foreign Office, 
it is just possible that Greece might have been brought to reason. 
His last public act was to take the initiative in sending a Collec- 
tive Note to the Greek Government informing them that they 
would not be allowed to attack Turkey by sea, and to agree 
with the Powers for a naval demonstration in Greek waters. To 
Kurope in earnest Greece would have been forced to yield prompt 
obedience, but, unfortunately, just at the critical moment Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office, and although a day or two before 
the fateful division he wrote, in answer to a communication from 
the Mayor of Athens, advising the Greeks to give way, there is 
little doubt that his well-known Phil-Hellenic proclivities have 
encouraged the disturbers of Europe in their obstinacy. Russia 
and France have refused to-take part in the naval demonstration, 
but the combined fleet of the remaining Powers is in Suda Bay, 
awaiting further developments. Servia has again mobilised her 
forces, in spite of the warnings of Europe; Bulgaria, in self- 
defence, has begun to do the same, and absolute uncertainty 
prevails as to what the day may bring forth. 

For the rest there is but little to chronicle. Prince Bismarck 
made a sensational speech in the Landtag on the expulsion of 
the Poles. “Germany for the Germans” is his policy, and he 
means to get rid of the Poles by buying-up the landed estates 
of the Polish nobility at a cost of fifteen millions sterling, and 
leasing them to German farmers, who would eventually become 
owners. The speech was characteristic of the speaker, who, in 
the course of it, declared that “the minister is a coward who 
will not risk his head to save the Fatherland, even against the 
will of the majority,” a sentiment which is somewhat rare in 
these days of the infallibility of the odd man. M. de Freycinet 
announced his programme in January. It is, in brief, reform of 
Governmental machinery in the direction of less toleration 0! 
opposition from Government servants, restriction of the clergy 
from interference in politics, readjustment of taxation without 
additional imposts, and the cessation of distant expeditions. The 
precarious tenure by which M. de Freycinet holds office was 





ae almost immediately by a defeat which he sustained on 
_Rochefort’s bill of amnesty for political offenders, which was 
ted urgent by a majority of three fin the face of the Govern- 
nt op position. Sir Charles Warren has gone out to Egypt as 
‘overnor-General of the Soudan, and, according to rumour, will 
ve his hands full with Osman Digna, who is reported to have 
ne to life once more. But this worthy has been so often killed 


and resuscitated that considerable doubt is felt as to the fact of 


his resurrection. There has been some sharp fighting at Suakim, 
resulting in the repulse of the Soudanese with considerable loss. 

The Crawford-Dilke divorce suit has at le ngth been tried, with 

result which most people consider unsatisfactory. On Mrs. 
Crawford’s confession to her husband a decree nisi was granted, 
but as no evidence was tendered against the co-respondent, the 
Court dismissed the case against him with costs. 

The opening of the Mersey Tunnel in January requires men- 
tion. and some little excitement was caused at the time by the 
necessity for altering the arrangements made for the Prince of 
Wales’s journey, fears being entertained for his safety in conse- 
uence of information received from Ireland. 

The world of art has sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott, whose name has long been a household 
word. The deaths of Lord Cardwell and of Principal Tulloch 
have also to be recorded. 


l7th Fe bruary. 
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‘A HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE.” * 

A BOOK on an attractive subject 
from the Oxford Clarendon Press, 
with the editorial imprimatur of 
Professor Max Miiller, cannot fail 
to awaken keen expectation, and 
we venture to predict that in the 
present instance that expectation 
will not be disappointed. We have 
here at last a history of German 
literature worthy of the name. It 
is a model of compactness and com- 
pleteness. The impression which 
predominates in our minds after 
reading these volumes is that Herr 
Scherer has succeeded in compress- 
ing an immense amount of matter 
within marvellously small compass. 
But he is more than a clear re- 
porter who gives a_ readable 
account of what he has seen in the 
wide region he has traversed; he 
has traced the slow development of 
German letters in a_ philosophical 
spirit. Everywhere we have the 
proofs of a presiding intellect over 
the vast materials which he has 
piled together, and the temper 
which pervades the whole is as 
Catholic as it is keen. We havea 
notable instance of this in the 
tolerant sympathy and _ cordial 
appreciation which he extends to 
writers of the ‘“ Pietist” school, 
like Jung Stilling and Claudius, 
with whose “ narrow and lachry- 

* “ A History of German Literature.” 
By W. SCHERER, translated from the 
third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. 
Conybeare. Edited by F. Max Miiller. 
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2 vols., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886. 
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mose religios Ly he las ic 
affinities. We must add that 
chronological table, followed by 
an extended bibliographical appe 

dix and a copious index, give to 
these volumes, as a book of refei 

ence, a distinct value. 

Within the limits at our com 
mand we must content ourselve: 
with indicating a few salient points 
of interest in this comprehensivs 
treatise. It is introduced by a 
sketch of the German nationality 
from the earliest times,and of the 
hero-legends, which are traced to 
the epoch of the migration to thé 
West. Instead of two classical 
periods, which have been hithert« 


recognised in the evolution of 


‘) 


German literature, the author dis- 
cerns the presence of three. The 
first pe r1od « ulminatedin theseventh 
century,the second in the thirteenth 
century, and the third in the 
nineteenth century ; each period is 
thus strangely separated from 1 
precursor by about DUU years, tl 
culmination being in each case 
followed by a decline. He is thus 
enabled to reduce the course of that 
history to a simple arrangement, 

three great waves of literary and 
esthetic life, crest and trough in 


TS 
LS 


1e 


regular succession. The starting- 
point of special interest is the com 
mencement of the second era,—th« 
era of the Nibelungenlied,—a poem 
which August Wilhelm Schlegel 


described in his enthusiasm as 
miracle of nature. Our author 
takes a more sobs r estimate of 1tS 


eret “Yi 
artistic pretensions ; and on tne 









controversy which once ran 
a single or a divided authors 


endorses the decision of | 
‘in favour of the latter h 
. 


He then conducts us t! 
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high on 
hip, he 
chmann 


pothesis. 


ough the 


epics of chivalry to the epoch of 


the ‘ Minnesang,”’ and 


complaint of the reader of 
his work will be tha 


famous ‘ Marchioness ” 


the only 


this part 
of the 


pout her 


sup] ply of beer, that a rapid succes- 


sion of * sips,” instead « 


illaying, 


stimulated her thirst io more. He 


liscusses the poetical pow 
wanderin¢ 


chief of the 
Walther Von der \ 
pretty fully. Som: 
‘spriichen ” amaze us 


oh tone and their libera 


ntence, He who Col 
lf is the true hero, 
vvercome a lion and a 
lls the noble lines of ¢ 
der Gewalt, die alle \ 
der Mench sich. 


winadet. 


Death makes mast: 
nt equal ; Christians 
athens serve one an 

God,’ anticipates the 

Lessing's Nathan der Vi 

Ulrich Von Lichtenst 

e following stanza, 
quisite music and qi 
| no comment. 

‘In dem Walde siisse ‘T% 
Singen } cle in Vogel 
An der Heide Blume 
Bliihen in ae Maien 8 
Also bliiht mein ho 
Wenn er denkt an d 
Die mir reich macht 
Wie der Traum den A 


a 


We must not ling 
succeeding period ot 
cadence, but hasten ti 
in the second half 
century. German 
mounted to its zenit 
a bound—a progress 
parallel in her records 
of Frederick the Gre 
from 1740 to 1786; in 


ched., a deservedly forg tT 


was the representati\ 
lett rs 
pleting his 
Scherer’s summaries 


-in 1786 Goeth 
5 Iph ge) 


ey 


rs of the 
leemen, 
} S | 
iwel1de. 
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740 Gotts 


n writer, 


(german 


was com- 


Herr 


the part 


AL 


a few 
appreciative recognition to Biirger. 
and concludes his analysis of th: 
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played in this rapid transformation 
by Klopstock, Lessing, and Herde1 
are admirable, and we regret that 
we cannot indulge ourselves with 
quotations. He gives an 


ballad 


the words. 


‘Leonore”™” with 


peerless 


‘All the details are clear, but at th: 


end we have to ask ourselves what 

has really happened; was it a drean 
sirl, a dream in which she 
or did the ghost really appeat 
carry her away ?” . 


If Herr 


question 


Scherer were jesting, his 
would remind us of 
Gulliver’s hearty wish that every 
traveller before he was permitted 
to publish his notes should bé 
obliged to swear before the Lor 
Chancellor, that to the best of his 
knowledge his narrative was strictly 
true. But he is in earnest, and w: 
can only wonder how, with his 
poetical as well as critical insight 
he needed to start so prosaic 
we The largest space in th 
second volume is appropriated to 
itical but general examination 
the masterpieces of the patriarch 
and sovereign of German literatur 
Goethe, and it is the most finished 
and fascinating of all its pages. 
The only objection to which this 
rrangement is open is that by so 
disproportioned an attention to on: 
writer, whatever his supremacy i 
the kingdom of letters might be 
the author has been obliged t 
dismiss many conspicuous names 
with a brief and superficial notic 
He introduces the name of Jacol 
bohme once or twice, but we miss 
a discriminating characterisation of 
the wonderful seer. Whatever is 
the worth or the worthlessness o 
his theosophic speculations, ther 
is to us who know him only throug! 
Law’s English version a literar) 
as wellas a spiritual beauty in som 
his shorter papers ; for instanc 
the “ Dialogue between a Scholai 
and his Master” in the “supe 
sensual life.” The criticism on J. 
P. Richter disappoints us by its 
extreme brevity ; that on Novalis 
is very superficial : his “ Hymns 
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to Night,” he says, “are marvel- 
lous,’ which indeed they are. 
He refers to Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen as a return to the Middle 
Ages, but makes no allusion to his 
‘Lehrlinge zu Sais.” But these 
are venial shortcomings,and we for- 
give him on the old plea that he has 
loved Goethe much. Mrs. Cony- 
beare has our heartiest thanks for 
an admirable translation of an 
admirable book. w.c. 8. 


THE INSTITUTES OF LOGIC.* 


THE positions takenup Sir William 
Hamilton were assailed with such 
unsparing vigour by Mill, that 
another defence of them by one so 
well qualified for the task as Prof. 
Veitch cannot fail to be welcome, 
whatever we may think of its ulti- 
mate success. it is true that formal 
logic has of late years undergone, 
from the labours of Jevons, Keynes, 
and others, a great development on 
what may be called its “ calculus ”’ 
side ; but of this development Prof. 
Veitch does not seem much en- 
amoured. His chapters on ‘‘ Imme- 
diate Inference ” are meagre, not to 
say poor ; whilst abundant energy 
and ample space have always been 
available for answering Mill. Hence 
this work, though doubtless com- 
prehensive as regards its author’s 
point of view, can hardly be called 
so in respect of the science itself. 
Nor do we think it would be very 
far wrong to say that the restate- 
ment of the Hamiltonian doctrines, 
as against the criticisms of Mill’s 
“Examination,” forms the main 
purpose of this work. This being 
so, we have, in the first place, to ex- 
press our regret at the tone adopted 
by Prof. Veitch whenever he has to 
make reply to a critic who had at 
least learned one art Dr. Veitch 
has not acquired—namely, how to 





*“Tnstitutes of Logic.” By JOHN 
Veriton, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1885. 
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be severely searching in criticism 
without discourtesy of phrase. 
Controversy, as conducted by Dr. 
Veitch, develops heat rather than 
light. When we find him writing 
on p. 250 


“ Whatever ' ny S 
Ha 

and applying these words to a con 
troversialist of Miull’s serupulous 
almost Quixotic, fairness to an ad 
versary, most readers will, we think, 
confess to a shrewd suspicion that 
more perfect confidence in the ae 
fendant’s case might have moderated 
the shrillness of the attack on the 
plaintiff's attorney. We find this 
passage in the course of the dis 
cussion on the question of ‘* Exten 
sion” and ‘* Comprehension In 
propositions, and we turn with 
pl asure from the manner to the 
matter of the dispute as a test 


case for de iding how rar the 
author has succeeded in strengthen 
ing the Hamiltonian positions. 

[t has always appeared to us that 
in this dispute as to the import of 
propositions the point has been apt 
to be missed by both sides in the 
controversy. Both sides have tried 
to consider propositions as a whole, 
and have thus, with only partial 
consciousness of their own position, 
been landed in discussion, rather as 
to the import of the copula than of 
the proposition regarded as a com- 
plex of elements. For example, 
we read in Prof. Veitch : 

“Hamilton expresses the distinction 
in the propositions of extension and 
comprehension, by saying that the copula 
1s means in the former is contained under, 


whereas in the latter means compre- 


hends, or contains in it. Thus. God is 
merciful means in extension is contained 
under the notion (or class) merciful: in 


comprehension it means God compre hends 
in at the attribute notion ) merciful,” 
(P. 226.) 

Now, clearly, we have here the 
exposition of a distinction between 
two sorts of copula rather than 
between two sorts of proposition, 
and this because the change from 
one to the other has been treated 
as if it had left the subject un- 
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- a treatment which, 1 
it to be truce 
does not seem to us to be 


vould be to our hand u 
in explaining the 
his own exal 


ans is contained unde) 
logical sense 


; logical sense 
ive form of the p 
irs to us that it 


Hamilton, 


uestion as to Extensio 
prehension 1 
: proposition Al 


above ex: ample, 


( adetaahanaio 


pots» Bad 
implied no ¢ 


is certain that in passing 
to the intensiv: 
proposition 
rc/ful Hamilton did. 


tas well as of 
feu certain 


self-conscio1 
n this Mill was right and 


evidence of 


We do not, 
held adherents of 
trine of the import of 
We take it that a true 
apart from the doctrine 
Hamilton 
function of every prop. osition is to 
thought the 


propositions. 
solution lies 
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the subject to the comprehension of 
the predicate. If this our doctrine 
be true we think it cah be shown 
that its acceptance would have 
materially strengthened Dr. Veitch’s 
rr in some places, notably 
1 his defence of the syllogism. In 
this our author follows Hamilton 
very closely, and shares, as we 
think, in Hamiulton’s ill success. 
Mill’s objection to the syllogism 
‘All men are mortal; Sokrates is 
man, therefore Sokrates is mor- 
tal,” is that you must know the 
tality of Sokrates before you 
n affirm the mortality of all men, 
nd that every syllogism thus in- 
olves a petitio principi. That this 
irgument can be met we fully 
believe, butitis not met, we submit, 
by Dr. Veitch’s, or rather Hamil- 
ton’s, exposition. Hamilton pro- 
oses to adopt the ‘‘ analytic order,” 
id read the syllogism inverted 
thus: “Sokrates is mortal, for 
Sokrates is a man (and all men are 
mortal).”” Now it has always ap 
pi ared to us that this inverted 
order can alter nothing save to add 
pungency to Muill’s objection ; and 
however that may be, we at least 
submit that the edge of that objec- 
tion is no way turned by the simple 
process of inverting the syllogism 
\ bad half-crown is not made good 
by tendering it the other side up. 
But although we thus find ourselves 
unable to attribute to Dr. Veitch 
quite all the success either of matt 
or of manner that he seems t 
claim, we have no wish to deny our 
tribute of admiration for his 
scholarship. His reading is wide 
and profound, and he seems to hav: 
tracked the footsteps of his illus 
trious master through all his 
wanderings in the regions of th 
scholastic logic of the Middle Ages. 
To find in a work of these moderate 
dimensions, ‘‘ designed for those 
who are commencing the study of 
Logic,” as well as for “those who 
have gone beyond the elements,” 
an account of the Greek ee 
which is accurate and scholarly, 
an experience refreshing for ita 
novelty, if for nothing else. But we 
do not think any man will do well, 
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in spite of the words thus quoted, 
to commence logic with Dr. Veitch. 
In fact, if Veitch and Hamilton 
are their usual spoon-meat, we 
often wonder how Scottish begin- 
ners in logic ever manage to be 
anything but beginners. No one 
‘commencing the study of logic ” 
south of the Tweed could make 
head or tail, or could even trans- 
late into English intelligible to him- 
self, the first six pages of this book. 
This miracle amongst beginners, 
the beginner who can understand 
Dr. Veitch, is told on p. 4 that 
‘Logic can only consistently with 
its specific scientific character treat 
such concepts as Cause, Substance, 
Unity, Identity, as concepts.”” And 
on p. 5 he further learns: ‘* All 
that we need meanwhile to carry 
away is, that there is necessarily a 
given to constitute knowledge.”’ 
We once heard of a man who said 
that all children ought to be born 
four years old. In’ Scotch logic 
beginners must ‘“ begin”’ at forty. 
In fact, from the point of view of 
the teacher, we hold that the Hamil- 
tonian treatment of logic begins 
in the wrong place. All the -diffi- 
culties of the subject are shot out 
of a cart right in the unhappy 
student's path, at the very outset. 
Nor is this a mere accident, or even 
an incident of method. It comes, 
in our idea, from a fundamentally 
wrong view of the teacher’s art and 
function, a view which finds expres- 
sion totidem verbis on Dr. Veitch’s 


384th page; “while the analytic order 


is that which we should naturally 
adopt for research, the synthetic is 
better fitted for teaching or expo 
sition.” The exact opposite is the 
true view of the teaching art. 
Until the synthetic method is 
largely abandoned, and the advice 
of De Morgan—that greatest of all 
teachers of teachers—to lead the 
pupil along some such path as an 
original discoverer might have 
travelled, is more largely followed, 
books will continue to be written 
for beginners which none but ad- 
vanced students can read with real 
profit, and the teacher’s art must 
remain the chaos that it is. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PHILO- 
LOGY.* 


THis undertaking is evidence of 
the intense vitality of classical 
studies inGermany. The immens 
amount of philological research 


buried in German periodicals is 
known to specialists Professor 
Mill r has oirded nims¢t lf [ the 
task of making it more accessible 


t 


LO the ovenerallty oO! 


t 


quote the words of th 


‘Our handbook of classical anti 
quity is desioned., on the me h; nd. 
to present the net result ol the 
progress of scientific philology 
during this century, and especially 
during th last few decennaries, 
and. on the other hand, to plac 


within the reach of the student, 
the examination candidate, and the 
busy schoolmast« r and pl ilologian. 
a trustworthy conspectus, based on 
special knowledge, of the whole 
field of philology. The task, which 
obviously transcends thi 
any individual, however varied, 1s 
only to be executed by a combina- 
tion of powers. ” 


powers Oi 


The plan of the work includes 
seven volumes. covering the ground 


of Grammar, Rhetoric. Metrik, 
Paleography, Principles of ‘T'¢ xtual 
Criticism, Epigraphy, Chronology, 


Numismatics, Bibliography, Geo- 


oraphy, History Political and 
Literary), {ntiquities, Ancient 
Philosophy and Physical Science, 
Mythology, Archeology. Many 


distinguished names— better known, 
however, on the Continent than in 


England—are among the workers. 
More Ge anico, Vol. ll., appears 
first, with the usual apparatus of 
A bthe ilung ‘ leaving oft and be- 
olinning in the middle of a sentence. 
The two half-volumes which lhe 


before me contain the sections on 
Greek Grammar by Brugmann, 
Latin Grammar by Stolz and 
Schmalz, Greek and Latin Lexi- 
cography by Autenrieth and Heer- 
degen, Rhetoric and Metric by 
Volkmann and Gleditsch. These 


* * Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
thumswissenschaft. Edited by PROF. 
[WAN MULLER. Beck. Nordlingen. 
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volumes may be regarded as a con- 


ession of faith of the J 


(Li}i- 


itische Schule, of which Brugman 


a pillar. Many of th: 


here presented. 


lace in which to disc 
it would be interesti 
ie the question of the 
the Greek tenses. ul 
v. that the student wh: 


se is based on 


1erican Grammars wil! 
tter for reflection 


searchings of heart. 
nany a statement 
egarded as almost 


ged. Whatever be th 


cision of scholars as 


ion here mooted. 


essed in these volumes 


ford to neglect. 
iclned to regard 


serles of cut and dri 
nstead of a progressive 
Handbueh may provid 


iwakening. 


There is a beautiful 
out the treatment of L 
ry Stolz and Schmalz. 
ation rests not on 


tegories (noun, 


verb clauses), with w 
1 Dr. Kennedy hay 
miliar in England, bi 
‘ity of phenomena 
German scholarship 
mg since left the stag 


end and Kriiger, 


elr Latin Grammai 
Deutsche Sprachlehi 
1827), and who repres 
many, the movement 
ninated in England in 
School Primer. The m: 
ciple is that it is a mistake 

inquire, ** How di 
express such and such 
relation?” The true q 
* How did they employ 
given them in their 
Grammar, in fact, deals wit 
relation, but it makes 
which they are expresse 


nentum divisionis. 
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we 
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perfect. The authors might have 
learnt something of Conditional 
Sentences from Goodwin. [t is 
startling, too, that in a long list of 
important works on _ scholarship, 
the names of Curtius and Madvig 
re conspicuous by their absence. 
The only Greek Accidence which 
represents the present state of 
knowledge is that of Meyer (1880), 
even this book is already par- 
tially antiquated.” Yet Madvig 
‘alled Greek Syntax to the do- 
lain of common sense, according 
to Goodwin. The failure to recog- 
se his merits is only part of the 
eneral neglect with which the 
reat Danish scholar is treated in 
Germany, but the shght to Curtius 
n only be understood by those 
quainted with the ins and outs of 
philological politics: the works of 
Curtius are not junggraimmatis hs 
That this review may not end 
with a discord, I will remind the 
reader that the workis, in my view, 
indispensable to the scholar. Will 
not some enterprising publisher 
give us an English translation ! 
| oe ee 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.’* 


was a happy thought that in 
pired Mr. O’Connor to collect 
id republish the Parliamentary 
sketches which during the whole 
duration of the last Gladstone 
Government he contributed to the 
English, American, and Irish press. 
Everybody is aware what was done 
or not done by that Government, 
but the manner of the doing is 
so widely known, for the usual 

yurces of information do not tell 
is much of what goes on in the 
House. All can read the debates 
in the daily papers,—not a very in- 
structive or profitable pastime—but 
the “ cheers” and “ oh, ohs ’’-inter- 
Dt lated by the reporters do not vive 


‘*Gladstone’s House of Commons.” 
By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. London: 
Ward & Downey. 
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much insight into the manners and 
customs of Parliament, a subject of 
interest at least equal to that of the 
debates themselves in the eyes of 
most people. This insight Mr. 
O’Connor gives. He describes the 
appearance of the House, the be- 
haviour of its members at times of 
victory or defeat, and, in fact, shows 
our legislators at play and at work. 
We are bound to say that the im- 
pression we get from reading this 
book is that the play preponderates, 
and that the House of Commons is 
a bear garden more often than not. 

Throughout these sketches the 
doings of the Irish party occupy a 
prominent place, and that not alto- 
gether because the author is a mem- 
ber of the Parnellite band. Mr. 
O'Connor has honestly tried to sink 
his own feelings and prejudices and 
to write impartially ; that he should 
not have met with complete success 
is in the nature of things inevitable. 
And the space given to the Irish in 
the volume before us accords with 
their political prominence for the 
last five years. When we remem- 
ber how much of that time was 
spent on Irish affairs, and that the 
last Parliament is memorable for a 
series of all-night sittings, for Mr. 
Gladstone's celebrated motion “ that 
Mr. O'Donnell be not heard,” and 
for the expulsion of the Irish mem- 
bers in a body, it cannot be said 
that Mr. O’Connor has pushed his 
own party unduly forward. 

The interest of the book will, we 
think, increase as time goes on. A 
series of papers written, as these 
were, at the place and time of the 
occurrences described, has a_ per- 
manent value, and will be of real 
service to the future historian. 
There is, of course, a_ certain 
amount of hasty writing and in- 
accuracy, but not more than can 
easily be discounted, and, as Mr. 
O Connor truly says in his short 
preface, “impressions noted at the 
moment ought to have a fresh- 
ness and a trustworthiness that 
cannot belong to accounts written 
from memory some time after.” 
The result is a very interesting 
and entertaining book, which the 





‘general reader ’ will be more in 
clined to dip into than to read 
straight through, but which, as 
contains a consecutive narratiy 
will be a useful auxiliary to th 
study of the Parliamentary history 
of the last five years. 


A BOOK OF SONNETS’ 


THIS is just the book for a con 
panion on a hot summer's day 
the country. Small and compact 
of a shape to go conveniently int 
the coat-pocket (would that pub 
lishers would o1Vve more ittention 
to this point 
enterprising firm issue a series of 
works in the type and form of t!} 
Tauchnitz,” that handiest of ed 
tions ? ), nice Ly 


| 
ing one sonnet On eacd page, lt ~ 


why does not som: 


e 


bound and contain- 
a book to carry about and open 
when and where the spirit moves 
the reader. Mr. Sharp has been 
catholic in his choice, and the 265 
sonnets he has reprinted are not Oj 


how. indeed, Coulda 


equal merit 
they be ?—but taking 


ji them one 
with another, the collection is 

vood one. No anthology can ple ast 
every one, but few lovers of poetry, 
we think, will find much fault with 
Mr. Sharp’s selection, unless it be 
on the ground that he has opened 
his pages rather too widely to all 
comers. pome rew omissions we 
have noticed of sonnets for which a 
place should, we think, be found in 
every collection ; such, for instance, 
as Mrs. Barrett Browning’s sonnet 
on ‘‘Work,” and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s on *‘ Music ;”’ but where so 
much that is good is provided for 
us, itis hardly fair to complain at 
not having more, and we can well 
believe that the difficulty of selec- 
tion, about which the editor speaks 
feelingly in his introductory essay, 
must be very great,—how great, 
we may gather from the number of 


* “ Sonnets of this Century.” Edited 
and arranged, with a critical introduction 
on the sonnet, by WILLIAM SHARP. 
London : Walter Scott. 
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sonnets which, for one reason or man could continue to love her, far 


nother, Mr. Sharp has printed in less lay down his life to spare her 
‘is notes at the end of the volume, discomfort, as Colonel Enderby | 
many of which he evidently did not did. There was nothing human ij 
e his way to inserting in the body in the beautiful Juggernaut who 
his work, and could not bring trampled on the = sacrifice, ap- 4 
mself to omit altogether. parently unconscious that it was 


Mr. Sharp prefaces his work with _ sacrifice. Maimie also permits her 
houghtful essay on the history and husband to sacrifice his life for hei 


ale aio. ine 


















nons of the sonnet, whic! ll be convenience, and makes no mor 
ad with interest by all students account of the offering than if it 
this form of poetry, | his were a ring ora brooch. But she 
tes contain much info ition s essentially human, intensely ; 
th about the poems he ha iosen VO! anly, and there is something ) 
r republication and abo hei so bewitching in her childish ign ‘ 
hors. The arrangement ph rance, something—if we may us¢ 
tical, which ts convenien re | yull—so innocent in her wicked- "i 
nce, but leads to curious result ness, that we can understand het 
times. To find Wordsworth, fi friends’ and her lovers’ infatuation 
stance, cheek by jow! Mia ror ner, although more than once, 
Oscar Wilde, gives one rtal e follow her fortunes, we fe 
eling of incongruity. <A cle momentary doubt whether she 
first lines would “hay een l lly was the irresponsible being 
seTul addition to the box set med. or a consummat 
t in crime, playing upon the 
yiapathies of those around ina 
— turning each shadow of feeling t 
the furtherance of her own ends. . 
But no such doubt ever arises in ; 
FOR MAIMITE’S SAKE t] iinds of the numerous persons 
| who are ready literally to g 
7 is a very ™ mark: DOO through fire and water f 
S 8 history ota 91) us M nie’s Sake.”’ Jocelyn Cipri: 
absolute a agar u ou tist who paints her as Beatr1 
mubosen between rignt al OnE Cenci in the early days of the 
. amiable heathen, 1 ven aintance : his pretty little wil . 
pa - ‘es sce RP ag 7 oI scinating a creature as Maimi . : 
— hale S herself, though in a less dangerous 2% 
meets kiss her a ain style); Adrian Pym, the cold- 
pleases, and ends by D. blooded Oxford tutor : Sydney 
rder her husband. | trike Chenevix. F.BS.. “ the risino 
is_ being a story s chemist and distinguished authority 
tention to a novel wi A on nitro-glycerine ;”’ Hannah Gow : 
ade some sur in a erat) land, the consumptive cook : 
ap jar ie €, VJ ke fall at Maimie’s feet, an 
— a ale y—tOF weasle J cderpy, ( . ae fact, more or less peryul & 
like Maimie, was a woman without themselves for her sake. Even | 
.soul. But although the nce} “the immaculate middle-aged e 
yn is the same, the res Diane British matron, that thinketh all 
goes No further, for in pk letail, evil,” forswears herself. so far as to 
ad construction the 1 books gay that to marry again six months 
re widely different. Jessie, b after her husband’s death was th 


ason of her superlative selfish 


4 most sensible and reasonable thing 
ess, finally became to the reader 


Maimie could possibly do, instead of 


l star - 3 rtrve wt ths an ; : : 
nonster ; he marvelle: ub any ‘hinting embittered scandal and in- 
‘ Foe Madeaiala Bakke” A Te 1uendo about that shocking, shock- 


Love and Dynamite. By GRANT ALLEN. ing, precipitate marriage.” And, 


London : Chatto & Windus. perhaps, we can pay the author 
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no better compliment than to say 
that we do not wonder at it; for 
we feel that in their place we 
should unhesitatingly have done 
the same. 

When Maimie, out of a 
moment's diablerie, which yet 
comes very near to premeditation, 
shoots her adoring husband, as she 
believes, mortally, our horror at 
the wanton unprovoked crime is 
promptly superseded by pity for 
the sinner, and if we do not abso- 
lutely sympathise with her, we do 
certainly experience something very 
like relief when the issue of events 
places her beyond peril of the 
gallows she so richly deserves. 


‘Sydney,’ she cried, looking straight 


in his face, simple, and truthful, and 
direct as ever,‘ you will never forgive 
me, you can’t forgive me. It’s too 
horrible to tell you... my darling 
my darling. I did it on purpose 
[ meant to shoot you. I don’t know 
what devil put it into my heart, my 
darling, my darling, but I pulled the 
trigger deliberately. I knew I was 
shooting you, I did it intentionally. | 
meant to shoot you. ‘ 

The naive candour of this con- 
fession,and of the explanation which 
succeeds it, completely disarms us ; 
we feel, as Sydney did, that only 

a child, a dear little simple, 
innocent child,’ could so speak 
and we quite understand and appre- 
ciate Sydney’s anxiety to get 
himself out of the house and away 
from the scene of the ‘‘ suicide,”’ as 
he proposes to call it, in order that 
his wife may be screened from the 
consequences of her 7 sim ple 
innocence.”’ 

There is power of a very high 
order in writing which can so con- 
sistently, yet without the smallest 
effort, concentrate the reader's 
attention on the sinner as apart 
from the sin. Mr. Grant Allen 
gives us no lengthy analyses of 
character, no wearisome iterations 
of sentiment and motive ; he lets 
his figures delineate themselves by 
their own words and actions ; he 
only stands by and takes note of 
what they say and do, leaving us to 
form our own conclusions as to 
why they say and do it. 
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“No sane mind in a sane body 
said Shelley, “ resolves upon a rea 
crime.’ ‘The moral sense was lack. 


ing in Maimie. and tO that extent 


we may say that she was not 
sane. We conceive that Mr. Grant 
A 1) ? LS eared wal ' 
ALICN Ss OND TEC Was Olt ut 
the LA i} res ~ Qi rely } 
- ] 
education, and to dei . 
mans, or rather wo ns. natur 
impulse is towards bloodshed 
. } } 
is asserted that the love of dest 
tion 1s 1 all. } e 
majority cabind, cripbed, on 
fined by conventional restrictions 
laced wu] Indula 1 
instincts n laws of 
? 
 enien nea ( \ und LIS 
theory certainly 1s Dp} ed by 
the history of ‘ Ma : whether 
she was sane or 1nsani 
’ ] 4 
‘or the rest. there is not a cha- 
racter 1n th book whicl Fails to 
nterest us, and the writin? 1s, of its 
kind, faultless. 
But w nat ta) recent) 
»uL We INUSt tak CxXCeptlion to 
the absurd misrepres i1tation oO} 
i 
unfortunate Nihilists. ihe sayings 
Lk en ee, ea. 
and doings of the Russian Revolu- 


tionists have for some time past 
formed a splendid field for novel 
writers, and it is hard to- tell them 


that most of these s yings ind 
doings exist in their own imagina 


tion only. Yet such is the fact. 


orders council rescrip- 
tions.”’ and other accessories « 
stage conspirators so persistently 
ascribed to nem ; they are not 
afflicted, as is commonly supposed, 
with the mania of mutual suspicion 
and slaughter; nor are they so 
childishly credulous and light 
minded concerning each other's 
cood faith, a the ‘omancists. th 
English and French, love to de- 


VW 


pict them. The only compensation 
which the Nihil 

tremendous dangers to which h 
subjects himself in becoming 
Nihilist hes in the warm and deep 
attachment existing between him- 
self and his companions. But for 
this feeling of brotherhood th life 
of the Nibilist would be unendur- 
able. We may judge, then, of the 
fidelity of the picture which repre- 


ist has for the 













nts the members of the society as 
ever eagerly on the watch to 
the smallest excuss for de 
Ving each other. E 


SANDRA BELLON! 


dificult to underst Ml 
dith’s reason for the 
the familiar and charm tith 
Emilia in England,” into the nev 
surely less appropriate, nam 
Sandra Belloni.” It: 
the change was mad t the 
st moment: for the h lin 
roughout follow the former r 


The book forms 
lume of the history mil 
\lessandra Belloni, than ch 
ubtful whether its au 
done better and more satis 


LOry work, Those less rable 
ilities of Mr. Meredit! which 
mit people find SO object ible 

excess of wit and over-dose « 
umour, his too conspicuol clever- 


ss, and the most fantastically 
nciful flourishes of his s 


re controlled, in great sure, 
. profound seriousnes aim, 

ticeable even in the brilliant! 
al satire which forms ele- 

of the book, and ecial] 


minent in the chara 
velopment of Emilia. 
‘Sandra Belloni,” wit! 
here concerned, com Ss 1 
tion of a single year last 
ilia’s residence in Eng! Th 
y starts from, and es 1n, 
e household of Mr. Pole, the 


ourishing city merchant ad pro- 
letor of Brookfield. an isignifi- 
nt gentleman of middle age, 
her of three aspiring « shters, 
rabella, Cornelia, and Adela, and 
Wilfrid, a dashing young cornet 
light cavalry. Howand where th 
liss Poles find Emilia. y they 
ceive her as their guest, and al- 


nost as. one of the family, and 


_* “Sandra Belloni,” origi =a 
ain England.” By GEorGE M 
New Edition. London: | pman @ 


Hall, 1886, 
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what results, to them, and to her, 


nd to many other people besides, 
rom this step, I shall certainly not 


tell. Not that there is any par- 


| mystery about it, but | 
should have to tell the whole story. 
The Miss Poles, socially ambitious, 


refined young ladies, under the 
tyranny of the ‘*‘ Nice Shades” and 
the “Fine Feelings,” represent 


it notable quality of civilisation, 
Mr. Meredith’s special abomination. 
which, after scourging in many 
books of prose, he is preparing, we 
ld, to scourge with the cutting 

lash of verse—the complex thing 
iumely expressed by the name 
ntimentalism. The study or 

of it in this book is a fin 


ple of “the grand style” in 
such matters, as well as a vastly 


tertaining piece of comedy. 
Against this background the pure 
and passionate figure of Emiha 
tands out with a singular clearness 
ontrast. No more original, and 
ircely any more attractive, por- 
trait of a woman can I recall in 
‘contemporary fiction. Mr. Black’s 
beautiful and pathetic sketch of 
‘Coquette’ in “A Daughter of 
Heth,’ a book published about 
seven years later than Mr. Mere- 
dith’s, seems to me to have a certain 
linity with Mr. Meredith’s study 
Emilia. But even Coquette 

ks but pale and slight beside 
The creator of Lucy and 

Re and Ottilia has here called 
ing a woman as warm with 

is they, and happily with fuller 

pace to move in. She is of that 
type especially dear to Mr. Mere- 
dith, “a soul harmonious to Na- 
ture :” one true to her instincts in 
defiance or ignorance of conven- 
tions, clear, simple. With the sim- 
} ity o© unquestioning strengtn, 
constantly just to herself, loving 
without false shame, intensely indi- 
vidual without a touch of selfish- 
ss, I know little in artistic 
psychology SO wonderful! as the 
icture of Emila’s development, 
especially that latter part of it 
after her voice fails and she tastes 
despair. Very significant is the 
contrast in Wilfrid, a creature 
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without stability, carried about by 
every wind of sentiment, never 
quite bad or good; not a mere 
coxcomb, yet assuredly not in the 
least a hero, or even what one would 
hope the “ average man ” to be. 

I have no space left me to speak 
of the very original sketch of Lady 
Charlotte, of the humours of Mrs. 
Chump, the Irish widow, of the 
numberless minor characters, or of 
certain scenes of rare inspiration. 
The book is full of practical wis- 
dom, of healthy human sympathy, 
expressed often enough in terms 
of gentle satire ; it is instinct with 
passion and poetry, weighted with 
intellectual seriousness and balanced 
by artistic symmetry ; a book that 
lives, and that will live, being * of 
imagination all compact,” when th« 
novels of the day or the hour, merry 
dancers on the yet green graves of 
their fellows of yesterday, have 
danced, they, too, the dusty dance 
of death to extinction. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


“THE BECKSIDE BOGGLE.” * 


ABouT the stories in this volums 
there is little to Say except that 
they are all pleasantly written and 
readable, the shorter ones being, on 
the whole, the best. The studies 
of north country character, very 
shght though they are, are ably 
sketched ; and every page of the 
book gives evidence that the author 
knows and loves the Lake district, 
the scene of her tales. ‘“ How our 
Fathers went a-burying” is a well- 
told tale of the disasters attendant 
on funerals on the Fells, and de- 
scribes how, owing to the absence 
of roads, a horse had on one occasion 
to do, duty as hearse, and belted 
with the coffin on the way to 
church. This story, the last, is 
quite the best in the book. ‘ Holly 


* “The Beckside Boggle,’’ and other 
Lake Country Stories. By ALICE REA, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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and Mistletoe.” which almost aspires 
to the dignity of a novelette, is 
commonplace in incident. Miss 
Rea’s hand is hardly firm enough 
to write a long story ; but it may 
be read with pleasure for the sak 
of the character drawing. “ The 


Beckside Boggle” seems to leave 
off in the middle. The genesis of 
the “ Bogel the result of 


murder with palliating circum 
Stances is all that we ar told 
about that inte resting personage, 
and we should have liked to hea 
something apout his (or its) subse- 
quent career. Miss Rea’s Encolis] 
is good, and she might, we think. 
have made more of her materia 


“FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 
THIS is striking littl 
which. we think. has hardly 


with the attention it deserves. TI 


et 
i 
fourteen short sermons 11 contains 
are the writings of a man who had 
something tO Say and said it in 
earnest. They ar thoughtful, 
broad and catholic in spirit, and 
energetic in their protest against 
formalism in belief or 10 life. In 
forcibie 
and sometimes impassioned, M1 
Geldart told his hearers that all 
truth is sacred and to be learnt 

whatever cost, that 1 


language which is always 


the inward 
life be right the system or form 
is immaterial, that the thing sym 
bolised is of importance, the sym 
bol nothing. ‘Tio those who pl 
their faith on creeds and churches, 
these sermons would be repugnant, 
but those who regard the lite as 
more than meat, and acts as ol 
more moment than professions 01 
belief, will, we think, read them 
with pleasure and profit. For our 
own part we would rather hav 
this small collection than a dozen 
volumes of every-day sermons. 

* << Faith and Freedom.” Fourteen 
Sermons, by E. M. GELDART, M.A, Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 














\ TREATISE ON GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.”* 


ll ages gout has been the 
ourge of easy circumstances and 
sedentary life, and has thus ap- 
led to the interest, if not to the 

ings, of multitudes of ordinary 
lividuals. It has been treated 

various points of view. and 
almost be said to be inter- 
en in the history of Eng 


literature. It has served 
lists many a good turn, by 
mit is regarded as a sort of 

of nobility or enviable heir- 


to the discomfiture of the 
swollen feet of ; 
Sidney Smith’s remark, when a 
cant place at table was accounted 
by the gout of its intended 
pler, a newly-risen magnate, 
(,OoUutd, indeed ! I should have 
ight rheumatism was good 
ugh for him,” is almost too well 
wn to be worth mentioning. 
it is a sufficient peg on which 
ing a wish, which this book 
\ Treatise on Gout an 
y PErerR Hoop, M.D. doi 
| A. Churchill. 
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suggests to us, that some medico- 
literary writer would give us a 
really popular history of medicine 
in its relation to every-day life, 


he present book, though primarily 
professional, contains a good deal of 
sossip. We do not think that the 
hospital student or the doctor will 
find it of much service to him: 
though some of the advice which 
the author emphasises—such as that 
the patient as well as the disease 
should be treated—is wholesome 
enough, if rather trite. Itisa work 
of the elder school of medicine. It 
sneers at the modern refinements 
of diagnosis and _ classification, 
adopting in preference the old ter- 
minology, and limiting gout to 
theniec and asthenic: all its other 
forms it“ classifies ” under the term 
/ ar. ‘The Introductory sec- 
tion, which is mainly historical, is 
interesting, and gives a good coup 
(cil of the subject; but Dr. Hood’s 
statistics might have been brought 
down later than the year 1868, 
especially as they show an increase 
in mortality of 50 per cent. that 
year above the year 1859. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 





A Class ified Bi hliograph i/ of the Be St Current Enalis La Le rae Lit Liti Patur 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
May he issued °¢ rY shortly. mill COMP ise all the ” be ST hoo be?’ arTra naed 1a. 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each ent 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 





A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Acts of the Apostles [Text of Westcott Hort - 12mo, Macmillan, 4s 
Ephesians | Pulpit Commentary ] ; roy. 8vo, Paul, 21s. 
Haggai and Zechariah. By Dr. Perowne [ Camb. Bil 


ipl i. 
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f 


A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Amherst, W. G. [R-C.]. History of Catholic Emancipation [1771—1820]; 8vo 
Danl yi 
raul. “Akt. 


Capes, J. M. The Church of the Apostles ; 8vo, Paul, 9s 
A 5.—DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Dover, Rey. T. B. The Ministry of Mercy ; . 8vo. Sonnenschein, 6s 


A 6.—_SERMONS. 


Anglican Pulpit of To-day [a collection of Sermons! : Syvo, Hi er, 7s. 6c 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 








B 2.-COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


Bassett, F. 8. Legends and Superst. of the Sea ; cr. 8vo, Low, 7s. 6d. 
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Standage, H. E. Artist’s M: f Pigments; cr. 8vo, Lockwood,. 2s. 6 
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CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHRY. 





2—MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 














| th » S. ito, I 2 
CLASS F.—HISTORY. 
4#—MODERN HISTORY 
Racical Pi . y; cr. Svo, Sonn 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
The Parn Ls 
CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
H. F. Outlines of ¢ ( . Svo. Churchill, 7s. ¢ 


6.—GEOLOGY. 


? > 7 f ' 1¢ 
{ lass book oT . , 128. 
J. Outiimnes of Gee ‘ , LU 


9.— BOTANY. 


tt, A. W. Tourist’s G ;: 18mo, Sonnenschein, 5 


i 10.—MEDICINE. 


s System, Hdbk. of 1] | . rehill, 18s. 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 
1.—_GENERAL. 


} | ° AT ] . — 
nd Pattern Mak . M 1: cr. SVvO, 





7.—DOMESTIC ARTS, 


1 1 YS »4 . | x» *) 
CW TK aS a Fine Art, ! . a tlw © \/s LOW, 21s. 


9.—FINE ARTS. 


i 11.-MUSIC. 


stro. W. S. General History of Music; Svo, Low, I4s. 


BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


By Prof. G. Croom |] ts ;. Classics]: er. S8vo. Blac! 
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CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 





K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Sophocles, G&dipus Colonnzeus. R. C. Jebb: S8vo. Camb. Press, 12s. 6d. 


K 9.—FICTION. 
James, H. The Bostonians; 3 v.. cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 3 
Murray, D. C. First Person Singular; 3 v., cr. 8vo, Chi 


K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
1832-521: ( 


Beaconsfield, Earl of. Correspondence of, to his Sister | 2-52 
10s. 6d. 
English Letters and Letter-writers of 18th Century. By Williams; 
Bell, 12s. 6d. 
Harrison, F. Choice of Bks. and other Essays ; cr. 8vo, Macmil 
‘Sand, George.” Letters of, tr. Beaufort; 3 v., ports, 8vo, Wa 



































NRopal Letters Patent. 





AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
THE 


AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879.) 


Self-acting, Non-explosive, 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always Efficient 


Sold in Boxes, of 1 lb. at 6s. 6d., 5lbs. at £1 12s. 6d. per box, 10 lbs. at £3 o8., 
20 lbs. at £6, and 5Olbs. at £15. 

A 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 by 
by 15 feet, being equal to a cay ty of 1,500 Cubic Feet, and the larger boxes in proport 
Private Dwelling Houses, Ware! es, Shops, Oil Works, Stores, Outbuildings, Mills, Facto 
(ollieries, Ships, etc., fitted to act ttomatically or otherwise. 


A large discount allowed by t 
matic Fire Extinguisher.”’ 


KAVANAGH, COOKE, 
Ss, Duke Street, Adelphi, 


principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of ‘The A 


& CO., 


London, W.¢« 
19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 


Sole Preprietors and Manufacturers for Europe ani the Colonies. 


FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” | 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula 
res of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
irts. In bottles 2s. 97. each, and in eas 
s the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists 


warranted to cleanse the blood from all 
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RBIRKBECK BANK.-- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and cther 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
Uculars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annu 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUS!] 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply 
the Office of the BrrkBrck Buitpine Socrery, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT O] 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
with immediate possession, either for Building 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of t 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrsry, as above. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pa 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN'S PATENT) 


Is an INDIC Set 
Is a Handsome ATOR 


i ~~ - which record: 3 
elie to. 4, a - C cords” th 
: ii hours your Day or 


Night WATCHMAN 
ul ¢ Hirt remains on duty, and 
keeping good Time; fi <* \ iy (/P- Ml: is ABSOLUTELY 
has a double case to Pa We fi, \ eit! TAMPERPROOFR. 
keep out Dust and ff a a7 A «=<Useful in Factories, 
Moisture, andissuit- Ha .: PM / Bp Hi Banks, Hotels, Thea- 
able for Office, Bank, [AW J n\< i) tres, Publie Build- 
or Factory. Hh f/ , ings, and all Institu- 
i | tions employing 
Watchmen. 


Price, 42s. each. 





inches, with a large 





Plain Face or Dial, 








Price, 425, each. 
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ee pee | a Wewcnieiar USDER. CONTROL: 
Send for Circular to PERRY & CO., LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PFRRY & c0’s KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH. 


In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies Size, Nickel, 25s. 
Ladies Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. It is a 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and 
well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, etc., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade —— 


PERRY & 00., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & § JOLBORN VIAL ONDON 
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